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Description of CLACKMANNAN 
Tower *. 


AcKmannan TowEn is situated 

at the west end of the small town 
of the same name, on the north side of 
the Firth of Forth. It is commonly 
reported to have been built by Robert 
the Bruce. This is not supported by 
any positive evidence ; but the style 
of the -building indicates that era; 
and the names of several places in its 
vicinity, King’s Seat Hill, King’s 
Meadow Park, seem to mark it as 
having been a residence of Scottish 
sovereigus. King David II. gave 
this tower to his kinsman (delecto 
consanguineo) Robert Bruce, who 
was thus the first dard. Henry Bruce, 
the last of the line, died in 1772 ; his 
widow, Catherine Bruce, survived 
him, and died in 1791, at the age of 


© Towards the close of last year, we ob-- 
tained two plates, being representations of 


the Towers of Alloa and Clackmannan, ens’ 
ev by Thomson’ after the designs of . 


vid Allan. As these appeared interest- 
ing, arrangements were immediately made 
for printing and describing them. But it 
so happened, by an unfortunate misunder- 
standing between the two departments, that 
in December last, one plate (Clackmannan) 
was inserted, while the other (Alloa) was 
described. To remedy, as much as possi- . 
ble, this t, we have given the 
plate of Alloa, and we give now the descrip- 
tion of Clackmannan. 


| 91. The dignity of chief of the 


Bruces, is now contested by the Earl 
of Elgin, and by Mr Bruce of Kennet. 
The latter possesses a tree which car- 
ries the family back to 1066, when it 
was founded by Adelme le Bruys, 
Preos, or Breos, who came over with 
William the Conqueror. 

The height of this Tower is 79 
feet. Some part still remains, of the 
moat, with a draw-bridge, by which it 
was formerly surrounded. The old 


‘mansion, in which the family continu- 


ed to reside till the extinction of the 
direct line, closely adjoins tothe Tower. 
Both, however, are rapidly falling 
into ruin, and that which was former- 
2 the residence of kings, scarcely af- 
ords a comfortable dwelling to a com- 
mon ploughman. 
_ The view from the Tower of Clack- 
mannan is universally allowed to be un- 
commonly beautiful. The Forth below 
exhibits the appearance ofan exten- 
sive lake; while above it is diversified 
every variety of beautiful ndings. 
he. town of Stirling, and the lofty 
Mountains of Ben ‘More, Ben Ledi, 
and Ben Lomond, form the most mag- 
nificent back-ground. The beauty of 
the town, however, is far from cor- 


responding, te that of its situation. 


Many of the houses are irregular and 


‘mean; and a ruinous tolbooth and 
court-house stands in the middle of 


the street. 
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The bartecr of Clackmannan 
formed b+ a small bar, called a Pow, 
at the mouth of the river Devea.— 
Th@ parsh cootaies a consaderable 
quactity ef coal, and very eXteanre 
trea works. Twe of the largest dis- 
tilleries ia Scotland, Kilbagre and 
Kesaet-pans, are situated within it. 
The pepalation, ta 1755, was 1913 ; 
3791, 2528; 1801, 2061. 


Ow Steam Vessels > wath ¢ 


of a Voyage by one fram 
Giascow t Loxpos. By J.C. 


de Physique—Dec. 1815.) 


A TRIAL was made at Parts, more 
than thirty years ago, of a four- 
wheeled chariot moved by a steam en- 
gine. A boiler full of water was pla- 
ced upon the chariot, and beated by a 
_ furnace to such a degree as to reduce 
the water into vapour. Behind the 
boiler was a pipe, by which the va- 
pour escaped with rapidity. This 
vapour experienced such a resistance 
forward motion, which made it go 

r 

Steam-boats are constructed upon a \ 
diferent principle. The vapour here 
sets in motion large wheels similar to 
those of water-mulls. 

The invention of these boats, or at 
least the first application of this ap- 
paratus, is said to be as old as the 
year 1791. At that time M. Clarke 
exhibited at Leith, in Scotland, a 
boat which was moved by steam *. 

There appeared another soon after 
at Glasgow, on the river Clyde ; and 
there are now sixteen or seventeen 


| which ply regularly upon that river. 


Steam Vessels. 


Regular packet -beats moved by 
steam have been established ia like 
mancer between York and Albany *. 
Ther have also been constructed 
om the nver Lawrence. 

M. Felton coastructed a samiar 
beat om the at Parts, m 1800, 
which sailed severa! beers I was 
ene of these whe were im the beat. 
We passed the bridues, and went be- 
low Passy ; thence we returued to the 
place we ‘had left: this was repeated 
several times. Tbe bwat reteraed 
without any difficulty. 

All these steam-boats bad been em- 
ploved only rivers; but a sve- 
cessful trial bas been made of one up- 
oa a stermy sea, in a voyage frem 
Debdlin to London. We shall give 
an extract of this memorabie veyage, 
made by Mr Isaac Weld, as comme- 
nieated by him to Professer Pictet, 


(Bibliotheque Britamnique, au 15 Sep- 
tembre. 


The command of the vesse] had 
been given to Mr G. Dodd, a young 
man of great resolution, whe bad 

gone to Glasgow expressly te bring it 
to een He had made his appren- 
ticeship in the English navy, on bad 
afterwards distinguished himself as 
civil engineer, an architect, and even 
a topographer. His equipment con- 
sisted merely of a master, fear sailers 
of the first class, a smith, a fireman 
and a cabin-boy. It was the first 
embarkation of the kind which had 
ever been attempted on the stormy sea 
which terminates St George’s Chan- 
nel; but, full of confidence in bis 
vease! and his equipment, he put beldly 
to sea. 

The beginning of his voyage was 
not fortunate; the weather was ver¥ 
unsettled ; andi in the narrow channel 
which separates Scotland from Ire- 

Jand, 


* M. Delametherie does not seem aware, 
that these packet-boats were employed in’ 


America considerably prior to their use in 


this country.—B¢. 


— 
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ers Who Can give us any particulars relative 
i to this fact, if M. Delametherie be correct | 
| in Stating it.Fd, 
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Land, the swell is sometimes readered 
terrible, by the img ef the b> 
vide with the streeg swell whack comes 
from the Atlantic Ocean. After 
ms attempted te advance, be 
was forced to seek shelter ia Lech 
A second attempt did act 
ceed mech better than the frst; be 
gained, however, the coast of Ireland; 
but there he had weariy lest his vessel, 
the igmerance or awkwarduess 
another, was hike te cast ea sbere. 
Captaaa Dodd affirmed to me, that ne 
force but that of steam could have 
the vessel agauest wind aad 
tide, and saved it amid recks. It 
halted at Dudlin for rest and repairs. 
Qu the 25th May, I learned by 
mere accident the arnval of a steam 
at Dublin. immediately went 
to see it, and found it ready to set 
eut, with a great number of curious 
persons, to exhibit its passage across 
the bay. I was se enchanted with 
what | watmessed, and what | learned 
of its passage from Glasgow te Dub- 
lim, that, intending te go over te Lon- 
ing the adventure of this 
following Sunday, be- 
ing the 28th, at noon, we put to sea. 
Many persons embarked along with 
us, through curiosity, enly to cress the 
bay, aad land at Dunleary, at seven 
miles distance. naval officers 
who were on board, agreed in think- 
ing that this vessel could net long sus 
tain a heavy sea, and that there ~e 
be great danger in venturing far from 
then coast. N , however, suiler- 
ed in this passage, and the vessel went 
through the waves in less time than 
the best sailer could have done. My 
wife and I spent some hours on shore 
at Dunleary, and then set sail, the 
only passengers, 
shore was covered with many 
thousands of spectators, who wished 
us a happy voyage. sea was 
very calm, and we reckoned on an 
agreeable sail through the night ; but 


wien ne sheltered by the coast, 
we found a great swell. in fact, te 
movement ef the vessel difered 
tarely frem that ef eae pushed by sands 
er cars ; the acter of the wheels up 


ea the water om beth sades, prevented — 


rellame ; the vessel Beated em tae sum. 
wait of the waves, like a sea-bard. Phe 
mest disagrecable movews at place 
the waves sirack the 
ways ; dat here toe particular com 
struction gave great advantage 
for the cages which contained the 
wheels acted like so many beers. On 
these occasions, the sudden arrival of 
the water aa the windward cage, and 
the compresuiea of the aur, cauwed aa 
alarmung nese, and a sheck hie what 
is expervenced from a high sea. AG 
ter having received this shock on ene 
side, we commonly ane 
ther, by way of reaction, om the oppo- 
site ; then a thud, muck shgkter, on 
the frst side ; after which the vessel 
preserved a regular motion fer seme 
minutes. | do net recollect to -have 
experienced more than three of these 
shocks im rapid succession aud their 
constant eilect was te put a stop te 
that rolling, which continues often se 
long in sailing vessels, 1t cannot be 
denied that they were unpleasant at 
the first moment, from the nese which 
accompanied them, and from thear 
force ef percussion, which made the 
whole vessel tremble; but no lasting 
jnconvenience from them; on 
the contrary, the equilibrium was im- 
mediately restored ; and, during the 
rest of the voyage, the vessel made 
what the sailors call, a dry way, that 
is, it danced so lightly over the waves, 
that it never took in one; and in all 
the passage we were not once wet, 
evea by their foam; a most rare care, 
and which could not be expected in 
any common shi 

We lett far behind us all the ves- 
sels that left Dublin by the same tide ; 
and vext day, about nine in the morn- 
ing, we passed Wexford, The inba- 
bitants, from the heights which rise 

ever 
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over the city, had vemarked the 
thick smoke that issued from our 
mast, and uad thence concluded that 
the vessel was on fire. Instantly all 
the. pilots put to sea, to fly to our aid; 
and on the arrival of the first, we 
could judge, by their attitude, of their 
extreme surprise, mingled with dis- 
appointment, at seeing us in good 
condition, and themselves frustrated 
of the dues of salvage. 

The same day we reached Ramsay 
Passage, between the island of that 
nune and Cape St David. Although 
the coast is broken by very abrupt 
rocks, we were not long of seeimg, 
from some little creeks, round which 
there appeared no habitations, a num- 
ber of boats issue, the rowers as usual 
taking us for a vessel m distress.— 
We had then to cross the bay of St 
Bride, where a great swell was pro- 
duced by the meeting of sprmg tide, 
with the current which came out of 
Ramsay Passage. The turbulence of 
the waves, when we were in their 
power, was truly alarming ; we were 
often so low between two of them, 
that we lost sight of the coast, though 
very high; but the vessel made its 
way across all these obstacles, in the 
most alert manner; and we left far 
- behind us a fleet of merchant vessels 
which attempted to follow. 

We now crossed a narrow, and 
very dangerous passage, called Jack 
Sound. Our situation at one time 
would have been very perilous on 
board a vessel which had only sails 
to trust to; bet our powerful and in- 
defatigable wheels soon drew us out 
of this danger, and brought us safe 
and sound into Milford Road. 

Two days were employed at Mil- 
ford in satisfymg the curiosity of a 
number of marie officers, in exam- 
iaing the interior of the machine, and 
im cleaning the boiler—an operation 
whieh had not been performed since 
the departure from Glasvow. 

We set sail im the evening of 
Thursday, and sailed through the 
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middle of the Bristol Channel. In 
the evening, we discovered the high 
coasts which form the western ex- 
tremity of England ; and as it would 
have been imprudent, this might, to 
have doubled the land’s end, we turn- 
ed into the Bay of St Ives. Our ap- 
pearance caused the usual alarm ; and 
in an instant every disposeable sail 
was in motion towards us. The pilots 
on this station are the finest | ever 
saw. As we entered the bay, the ap- 
pearance of our vessel appeared to 
cause as much surprise to the inhabi- 
tants, as that of Captam Cook pro- 
duced on its first appearance in the 
South Sea Islands. 

We spent a day or two on shore, and 
went to examine those curious mas- 
ses of rock which form St Michael’s 
Mount. On Monday the 5th June, 
at four in the afternoon, the weather 
appearing favourable, we re-embark- 
ed. But, in doubling Cape Cornwall, 
the first of the two great promontories 
which terminate England to the west, 
we soon saw tliat appearances had 
deceived us ; a tremendous swell came 
upon us from the whole depth of the 
Atlantic ; while the current whicl 
came down St George’s Channel, met. 
these waves, and raised them to a 
height which it seemed impossible to 
pass. The vessel appeared tosuffer; and 
the repeated shocks against the cage 
of the wheels, alarmed the pilot, who 
heard them for the first time. Night 
approached, and no harbour present- 
ed itself, except that which we had 
quitted, and which was already too 
distant. In this state of things, Cap- 
tain Dodd remarking, that the vessel 
sailed better against the wave than 
otherwise, caused it to make a long 
stretch in that direction, till we were 
out of the quarter where the swell 
struggled against the tide; we hoist- 
ed sail, which contributed always to 


the equilibrium of the vessel ; and, at 


the end of some hours, we had at 
length doubled the land’s end, and 


found 2 tranquil sea. From this mo-’ 


ment 
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ment the voyage presented nothing 
painiul or formidable; we were at 
the entrance of Mount Bay, which is 
said to be always more tranquil than 
the Irish Sea; the sun shone upon us, 
the sea sparkled with light, and the 
coast displayed all its beauties ; we 
distinguished its woods, its villages, 
and its rich cultivation. 

We arrived at Plymouth on Tues- 
day the 7th June. We were an ob- 
ject of astonishment to the sailors, 
who all collected on the sides of their 
vessels, to gaze upon us, and make 
their observations. We had uo sails; 
our wheels were invisible ; and as the 
fire happened at the moment to burn 
without smoke, it was certainly diff- 
cult to divine the cause of our rapid 
motion. 

From Plymouth we sailed without 
interruption to Portsmouth, where we 
arrived on Friday 9th June, at nine 
o’clock jn the morning, having made 
150 miles in 23 hours. At Ports- 
mouth, the admiration was still mere 
marked than elsewhere. The spec- 
tators crowded by tens of thousands, 
and the numbers of craft that pressed 
around us, became so considerable 
and inconvenient, that we were ob- 
liged to apply to the Admiral for a 
guard to maintain the police. 

Our next stop was at Margate, at 
the mouth: of the Thames. We arri- 
ved on Sunday morning the 1 Ith, and 
spent twenty-four hours there. We 
then concluded our voyage, by sailing 


_ up the river to Limehouse, at the en- 


try of London, in nine hours. We 
had made 760 miles in 1214 hours. 
The notice which I have given 
leaves not the least doubt as to the 
usefulness of steam vessels, in every 
case when it is of importance to make 
a quick voyage, and where the dis- 
tance to be passed over is not very 
considerable ; but the immense quan- 
tity of combustible matter which this 
process requires (two tons in twenty- 
four hours for a vessel of 75 tons) is 
an insurmountable obstacle to the em- 
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ployment of them in a long voyage ; 
the great outlay required for con- 
structing the machine, added to the 
value of the materials which it con- 
sumes, will not allow them to be em- 
ployed with advantage im the con- 
veyance of goods; but in situations 
like Dublin and Holyhead, where no- 
thing is spared to accelerate the dis- 
patches trom London, these vessels 
might be of great service, particularly 
in the summer months, when calms 
are very frequent, and stop all ships 
that use the sail. In the same man- 
ner, between Dover and Calais ; and 
wherever passengers are in haste to 
cross, these vessels will be used with 
much advantage. 

This first voyage in open sea has 
proved that the wheels perform their 
functions very well in the roughest 
weather ; and that the movement of 
the steam-boat, tho’ certainly slower 
amid waves than in a calm, will al- 
ways be more rapid than that of an 
ordinary boat. As avisos, or sea cour- 
riers, their merit is incalculable ; and 
in time of war but I stop; too 
many miseries mingle with these re- 
collections ; we breathe at last the 
balsamic zephyr of peace ; let us en- 
joy it. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY,SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


M Proust has published a Memoir 
 " to preve the existence of about 
three millions of quintals of mercury 
in the bed of the ; matt a river 
of Potosi. It is into this river that 
the wa‘er which has been employed in 
the different processes for extracting 
the metal is carried. This water is 
impregnated with a large portion of 
mercury, partly unchanged, but chiefly 
in the form of oxides, or mild muriate. 
The registers of Potosi notice 2000 
millions of piastres, or from “eS 
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286 millions of mares of silver, which 
have been struck from 1570 to 1800. 
M. Proust calculates that a pound of 
mercury must have been consumed 
for each marc of silver, This sup- 
poses a consumption of 286 millions 
of pounds. What has become of 
this ocean of mercury consumed at 
Potosi only? It is to be found in the 
bed of the Pilcomayor. If we add all 
that is consumed in the other mines, 
we shall reckon perhaps not less than 
twenty millions of — of mercury, 
being the whole of what the mines of 
Hydria, of Hungary, of Almaden, and 
of Guianea Velica, have poured in du- 
ring the course of two centuries.— 
What will be the consequence? When 
the mines begin to be exhausted, the 
Spaniards will turn the course of the 
river Pilcomayor, and collect the vast 
stores of this substance which are bu- 
ried beneath it. 

There is a curious paper on the 
magnetism of the earth, by Hansten, 

blished in Schweigger’s Journal for 

818. He has collected a great 
many observations on the variation. 
He shows that the earth must have 
four magnetic poles. In the year 
1769, one of the north magnetic poles 
wa; situated in north latitude 70° 17’, 
and east Jongitude from Ferro 277° 
40.5’. The Siberian north magnetic 
pole in the year 1803, was situated in 
north latitude 85° 21.5’, and longi- 
tude east from Ferro 133° 49/4. Tn 
the year 1774 one of the south mag- 
netic poles was in south latitude 71° 
26°5/, and 153° 53}/ east longitude 
from Ferro; the second jn south lati- 
tude 77° 16°75', and 254° 23/ east 
longitude from Ferro. 

Dr Wilson Philip has published 
two curious papers, in which he re- 
lates a great number of experiments 
made in order to determine the prin- 
ciple on which the action of the heart 
depends. He has shown that both 
the brain and spinal marrow may be 
removed without affecting the motion 
of the heart; but that if they be sud- 


denly destroyed, or by crushing them, 
the motion of the heart is affected, 
He explains these apparently con- 
tradictory experiments thus: in man 
there are three systems—the sensorial, 
the nervous, and the muscular, all in- 
dependent of each other, but capable 
of affecting each other. In his second 
paper, he shows that a stimulus ap- 
plied to the brain in general accele- 
rates the motion of the heart ; but that 
the action of the voluntary muscles is 
only excited by stimulating the part of 
the brain from which their nerves 
proceed. Ganglia, in his opinion, 
convey to the nerves which proceed 
from them the uuited energy of all the 
parts of the brain from which nerves 
going to them proceed, and they have 
no other use. “ 

- The Congo has sailed on a voyage 
of discovery up the river Zair, into 
the heart of Southern Africa. The 
Congo is about 90 tons, schooner 
rigged, and draws about five feet wa- 
ter ; she is fitted up entirely for the 
accommodation of officers and men, 
and for the reception of the objects of 
natural history which may be collect- 
ed in her progress up the river. The 
gentlemen engaged on this interesting 
expedition inthescientific department, 
are Mr Professor Smith of Christiana, 
botanist and geologist; Mr Tudor, 


comparative anatomist ; Mr Cranch, . 


collector of objects of natural history $ 
and a gardener to collect plants and 
seeds for his Majesty’s gardens at 
Kew; besides Mr Galway, a gentle- 
man volunteer. These are also two 
fine blacks, natives of the kingdom of 
Congo, one of whom was born 800 
miles up the Zair. The officers aré 
Captam Tuckey, commanding the ex- 
pedition, Lieut. Hawkey, Mr Fitz: 
maurice, master and surveyor, Mr 
M‘Kerrow, assistant - surgeon, two 
masters mates and a purser. Captain 
Tuckey was an early coadujuctor of 
the late able navigator Captain Flin+ 
ders, on the coast of New South 


Wales. 
Account 
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Dundee Rational Institution. 


Account of the DUNDEE RaTIONAL 
INSTITUTION. 


WE are happy to announce the es- 
tablishment of a most laudable 
Institution under the above title. 


This Institution was originally 
formed in the year 1811. Then it 
consisted of few members; and though 
they were confident that such an es- 
tabtishment mast meet with the cor 
dial support of the intelligent and the 
liberal-minded, they were silent with 
regard to its plan and objects till time 
liad given proofs that it would he per- 
manent. ‘The event has shown, that 
their hopes in this respect were well 
founded ; for the number of members 
far exceeds what could in so short a 
time have been expected. They can 
therefore now with more confidence 
solicit the attention of the public ; as 
the Institution is not only good in 
theory, but has been successful in prac- 
fice. 

For the encouragement of talents 
of every order, it is proposed to open 
approaches to every department of 
knowledge ; keeping, however, the 
grand object of general and practical 
utility constantly in view. First, An 
Apparatus is to be provided for the 
illustration of Natural Philesophy and 
Chemistry : secondly, A Museum is 
to be formed for the elucidation of 
Natural Histery: and, Thirdly, A 
Scientific Library is to be procured. 
This is in part already done; and 
from the rapid increase of members, 
frequent additions will be made, so as 
to render each department fit for the 
end in view. ‘These are all to be the 
joint and untransferrable property of 
the members, and thus a stability is 


given which insures the permanence of 


the Institution. 
_ Bat the study of universal science 
is not only encouraged, its results are 
allowed to be brought forward under 
every form that is Jikely to promote 
the wrand objects of the Institution— 
... March 1816. 
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the cultivation and well-being of man. 
Lectures are delivered, on subjects of 
general importance, by such members 
as show themselves qualified for this 
duty ; essays are read, and questions 
ave debated vivd voce. 

Each of these must be productive 
of many advantages. The lecturer 
will be induced intimately to study 
his subject ; as what he advances will 
be freely submitted to the candid and 
liberal criticism of his hearers. Those 
who formerly either had not the means 
of acquiring knowledge, or neglect- 
ed them, will have a favourable op- 
portunity for beginning or renewing 
their acquaintance with science. The 
same may be observed of the writing 
of essays: as these too wil! be sub- 
jected both in sentiment and in man- 
ner to the critical observations of the 
members, they will naturally be stu- 
died with care, and composed with 
accuracy. Much advantage too may 
be derived from the diseussions.— 
They will enable the members to ar- 
range their ideas with order, and to 
deliver them readily and in accurate 
language ; and they will promote the 
grand object of all study—the diseri- 
minating of truth and falsehood. As 
every member’s observations will be 
submitted to the scrutiny of others, 
he will be guarded against that dog- 
matism and prejudice in favour of his 
own opinions which but too frequent- 
ly lower the dignity and impair the 
usefulness of solitary students. 

Thus the Dundee Rational Insti- 
tution combines every thing which, in 
such an association, can promote the 
interests of literature and science ; 
and the members hope that their uni- 
ted eflorts will be successful, in pro- 
ducing such a taste for knowledge, 
and such a zeai and activity in the 
pursuit of it, as will not only be use- 
ful to themselves, but. will promote 
the happiness of all -with whom they 
associate, 

Nor do their hopes terminate here. 
As from similar institutions: the re- 

public 
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public of letters has already derived 
many great and lasting advantages, 
and as talent is indigenous in every 


region, they hope that among them 


there will be excited powers which 
will reach to eminence in that repub- 


lic, gain honour to their possessors, 


and reflect back honour on the Iustitu- 
tion.’ 

The following are the principal 
rules. The entry-money is to be 8/6 ; 


the quarterly-payment, 3/2; and any: 


member who has subscribed five years 
shall retain his privileges gratis, pro- 
vided he becomes unable to afford the 
quarterly subscriptions. The library 
to be open in the evenings of Mon- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. Only 
one volume folio or quarto, and two 
of any smaller size, to be lent out to 
an individual at atime. The philo- 
sophical apparatus may be lent out by 
the Superintendant, under certain re- 
strictions. ‘The museum to be viewed 
only at the rooms, and a catalogue of 
its contents to be prepared. 

Weekly meetings for the discussion 
of literary subjects are to be held up- 
on the following plan : 


The Institution shall meet every 
Monday evening, at eight o'clock, 
and the chair shall be taken as soon 
thereafter as seven members shall 
have met. 

The time of the Institution, at its 
ordinary meetings, shall be chiefly oc- 
cupied in reading original essays, lee- 
tures, or communications, and in dis- 
cussing questions on literary or scien- 
tific subjects ; but such religious and 
political subjects as may tend to call 
forth party-spirit shall be prohibited. 

After the essay is read, a discus- 
sion on its merits and subject shall be 
allowed. 

No essay shall be inserted in the 
records of the Institution, unless re- 
quested by the members, and with the 
consent of the author. 

Two members shall be appointed 
hy the President to open the discus. 


sion of a question for the third meet- 
ing following 3 and in this appomt- 
ment it is recommended to the Pre- 
sidents to follow as much as possible 
the order of rotation in the list of the 


members. 


The two members appointed shall 
select the question from a list appro- 
ved of by the Committee and kept by 
the Secretary; and shall each make 
choice of two assistants. 

The debate on the question shall 
be opened by the two prwicipal speak- 
ers. The assistants, and other mem- 
bers, may then take part im the de- 
bate. 

After the debate is closed, the Pre- 
sident may deliver his sentiments on 
its subject, and the question shall then 
be decided by a vote. 

If a principal speaker on any ques- 
tion be absent, he shall be fined one 
shilling, untess he provide a proxy.’ 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


Curtous variety of Rabbit. 


ON the Isle of May, in the entrance 
of the Frith of Forth, there exists 
a well-marked variety of the rabbit 3 
distinguished, not only by the great 
length of the hair, but by its silky 
fineness. It was observed last year 
by Mr James Sleight, while he had 
the charge (under Mr Stevenson, en- 
gineer to the commissioners for North- 
ern Lights) of erecting the magnifi- 
cent new light-house on that island. 
Mr Sleight is one of those meritorious 
observers, who, though denied the 
most favourable opportunities for im- 
provement, make ample amends by 
displaying the most commendable zeal 
and alacrity in such investigations as 
are within their reach. | 
This variety is not very abundant 
on the island, but it is in sufficient 
numbers to lead us to expect that the 
breed 
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breed may be continued and increas- 
ed, particularly as it is understood 
that Mr Stevenson intends to protect 
the breed. ‘The common warren rab- 
bit inhabits the island in considerable 
numbers; but the fine furred variety 
is observed to keep together, and to 
burrow in particular parts. 

The young and old individuals are 
equally, or nearly equally distinguish- 
ed for the length and fineness of their 
hair, which is of a greyish or ash co- 
jour. ‘The head and ears seem rather 
smaller than usual: indeed the whole 
body appears to be of a more slen- 
der make than in the common warren 
rabbit. 

_ A specimen of this silky-furred va- 
riety having been shewn to the prin- 
cipal dealers in rabbits in our poultry 
market, they agreed that it was differ- 
ent from any they had ever met with. 
But one person said, that some years 
ago he had seen a similar animal, 
which had been brought by a New- 
haven fisherman, from an island near 
Crail, in Fife, and he concluded that 
it was an accidental cross breed of 
some kind, It is evident that the 
specimen he had seen was one from’ 
the same island. ‘The notion of its 
being an accidental cross breed, how- 
ever, is unsupported ; it might indeed 
be a cross with the Angora rabbit, 
the hair of whieh is long and silky, 
but pure white. It seems probable 
that at some former period the breed, 
in whatever way procured, had been 
carried to the island, in order at once 
to increase it, and to keep it distinct. 
But by whom this was done, or froni 
whence the varicty originally came, 
we have not yet been able to learn. 
If any of our readers can assist us in 
tracing the history of this variety, we 
hope they will do so through the me- 
dium of this journal. 

We have been informed, that a va- 
rrety of the rabbit possessing similar 
qualities is kept in Sweden, generally 
in a domesticated state ; and we ob- 
serve, that a “silvery,” or “ silver- 


re! 


haired” variety, is described both by 
Linnzeus and Buflon; and though no 
notice is taken of the length and fine- 
ness of the hair, yet, as the fur is. 
mentioned as being valuable, it is pos- 
sible that this may be the kind now 
found on the Isle of May. 


CANONMILLS, N. 


28th March 1810. 

On the Present State of Taste and 
Criticism in Works of Art tn this 
Metrapolis. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
SiR, 

S I conceive the cultivation of thé 
fine arts to be one of the most ra- 
tional employments to which we can 
attach ourselves, whether it be con- 
sidered as a source of temporary a« 
musement, or as opening the mind to 
the admiration of the beauties of na- 
ture, and infusing a taste for every 
thing noble or sublime ; it must afford 
much satisfaction to every well-wisher 
to his country, that he has again a 
near prospect of the opening of the 
annual exhibition of the Scottish ar- 
tists—a class of individuals, whosé 
meritorious exertions have been hi- 
therto but imperfectly appretiated ; 
tho’ itis devoutly to be hoped, that as 
true taste disseminates itself in the 
country, the dignity and importancé 
of the art will be understood and aca 
knowledged. Its professors will then 
he honoured and respected, and will be 
regarded by their fellow-citizens, as 
persons who, in the midst of every 
discouragement, have laboured to en- 
large the sphere of their enjoyments: 
They have studied to provide, to the 
rich and the idle, a security against 
dissipation and ennui; and to the man 
of business, a fountain of intellectual 
happiness, perfectly compatible with a 
state of relaxation from the arduous 

duties of active life. 
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Notwithstanding the advantages re- 
sulting from this occupation of the mind, 
the progress of the arts has been slow 
and imperfect; partly from the apathy 
and want of public spirit of that rank 
of society, whose duty it is more imme- 
diately to patronise and encourage ge- 
nius; and partly from the general iguo- 


vance of the nature and utility of art, 


and a consequent want of feeling for its 
beauties and enjoyments. It has not 
arisen from any natural defect or in- 
capacity in our countrymen, as it is a 
well - established principle, “ That 
wherever there are encouragement 
and protection for talent—talent will 
never be wanting.” 

Our country, indeed, retains in her 
bosom comparatively few artists of 
eminence ; (as her maternal care has 
never extended to the fostering and 
maturing of her native genius), but 
she has proved herself perfectly able 
to give it birth. Ln proof of this ob- 
servation, we have only to recal to 
mind the names of her sons, who have 


illustrated, or still do confer honour : 


upon her, however little of her mater- 
nal affection they may have enjoyed. 
As most of these persons have found it 
necessary to leave a land where they 
were so harshly treated, and go where 
their merits have been more justly ap- 
preciated, it is not to be wondered at, 
that, by persons unacquainted with 
these facts, our annual exhibitions 
should be censured as unworthy, both 
in the number and quality of their 
contents, of the refinement of this zn- 
tellectuaéd city; but to the more think- 
ing part of the community, who con- 
sider these disadvantages, it is matter 
of astonishment that so much talent 
should be found there as really appears. 
Besides this absence of encourage- 
ment, the artist is subjected to another 
disadvantage, which is even ofa more 
galling and dispiriting kind. As this. 
city 1s the seat of a university, as well 
as of the courts of law, which are sup- 
“esr to shed their illuminating in- 
uence on every thing around, who- 


ever makes any claim to gentility, 
fancies he respires a more refined and 
literary atmosphere : accordingly, in 
every thing connected with science, 
and more especially in the belles let- 
tres and fine asts, he considers him 
self as an accomplished critic. For 
the one, the reviews lend him sufli- 
cient assistance; and as to painting, it 
being “an imitation of what we see 
every day,” his own intuitive sa- 
gacity directs him in judging of the 
closeness of the resemblance, whether 
of a human being, a sarsenet pellisse, 
a tree, a brass pan, or a bunch of 
daisies. But although this be the vul- 
gar idea of the art of painung, these 
persons may be assured, that it 1s con- 
ducted on certain principles, recondite 
in their nature and difhieult in their 
application; which must, like every 
branch of science, be studied profound- 
ly in order to be understood; and, as 
he, who would assume the functions 
of a judge, without being acquainted 
with the law, must certainly be guilty 
of many acts of injustice, as well as 
subject himself to the contempt of an 
enlightened jury, and the ridicule of 
an intelligent audience; so he who, 
unacquainted with the principles of 
ait, would set himself up as a critic, 
must, in the eyes of persons of sound 
understandiug, appear in the charac- 
ter of an ignorant and conceited cox- 
comb, and incur the odium of injuring 
and * robbing of their good name,” 
many persons, whose only crime was, 
that their merits were above his com- 
prehension. 
As it will be of great service to the 
cause of art, as well as useful to the 
unfortunate persons who may exhibit 
symptoms of being affected with this 
endemial cacdethes, I shall take the 
liberty of setting up, iz terrorem, 4 
criticism, Which has appeared in a re- 
cent publication *, otherwise of much 
merit, upon an artist, whose works 
have passed the ordeal of two centu- 
ries, 

* See Travels in France, during 1814-15. 
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ries. ‘This criticism, so far as it can 
be understood, militates against every 
thing that has been said or written on 
the subject, during that long period. 
The painter to whom I allude, is 
Claude Lorraine; but on an examina- 
tion of the whole of this part of the 
work, I shall take the liberty of noti- 
cing a few other particulars: ‘ ‘The 
** first hall of the Louvre in the pic- 
“ture gallery is,” says this critic, 
** filled with paintings of the l'rench 
*‘ school. The principal artists whose 
“works are here exhibited, are Le 
* Brua, Gaspar and Nicolas Poussin, 
* Claude Lorraine, Vernet, and the 
** modern painters Gerard and Da- 
“ vid.” Now,although French vanity 
might have ranked these works under 
this head (of the French School), and 
the four persons first mentioned were 
undoubtedly Frenchmen, yet as their 
works exhibit none of the characteris- 
tics of the French school, viz. the 
childish frivolity and affectation of 
Boucher or Watteau, they, as well as 
Le Sueur and St Bourdon, have been 
always reckoned, as has been very 
happily expressed by Reynolds, “ A 
colony of the Roman school.” The 
justice of this expression will appear 
sufficiently obvious, when we consider 
that all these persons, except Le 
Sueur, flourished principally at Rome, 
and drew the character of their several 
styles from the great masters of the 
Roman school; ani altho’ some of these 
pictures might have been executed in 
France, yet it is as possible to paint 
Italian pictures there, as it is to bake 
French volls, or German sausages in 
Edinburgh, or to cure Westphalia hams 
(veritables jambons de Mayence,) in 
Hampshire or London. We are thens 
told that the colouring is for the most 
part brillant, and the canvas crowd- 
ed with figures. As it is not spe- 
cifically mentioned, whether this ap- 
plies to the older masters, or the mo- 
dern, the meaning is not obvious ; but 
as the latter has been always consider- 
td to be totally ignorant of the prirci- 
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ples of colouring, it must therefore be 
upplied to the older masters, though 
none of them have acquived any great- 
er celebrity in this branch, except N. 
Poussin; the brilliancy ot whose brick- 
brown style of colouring forms a strik- 
ing characteristic in his best works ; 
though neither he, nor any of his con- 
temporaries, have ever been charged 
with crowding their pictures with 
figures. ‘The paintings of Vernet’ 
then “ entitle him to a higher place; 

“ in the estimation of mankind, than 
* he seems yet to have obtained trom 
the generality of observers.” “ In 
“the representation of the sun dispel- 
“ling the mists of a cloudy morn- 
“ing*; of his setting rays gilding 
“the waves of a western sea; or of 
“ that undefined beauty which moon- 
“ light throws over the objects of na- 
“ture, the works of this artist are 


perhaps unrivalled.” 


After such a eulogium on Vernet, 
particularly in the last passage, it 
was not easy to conceive what words 
could be found to do justice to the 
transcendant merits of Claude, who ts 
placed next inorder. It is not, how- 
ever, easy to make ont the precise 
meaning of the passage in which he 
is mentioned, Lt is couched im terms 
of cautious ambiguity, nay, even wrapt 
up in the mysticism of the Delphic 
oracle. But that the reader may ex- 
ercise his penetration, I shall quote 
it:-—* The paintings of Claude are by 
“no means equal to what we ex- 
“ nected, from the celebrity which his 
* name has acquired, or the matchless 
“ beauty which the engravings from 
* him possess.” those, however; 
‘* who have been accustomed to study 
“the designs of this great master, 
“through the medium of the engra- 
“‘ ved copies, and, above all, in the 
“ unrivalled works of Woollett, the 
sight of the original paintings must 

at 


* Did he take notice of the St Ursula of 
Claude, which he must have seen at Mr 
Angerstein’s ? : 
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at all times create a feeling of disap- 
“ yointment. There is an unity of 
“ effect in the engravings which can 
“never be met with amidst the des- 
“ traction of colouring in the original 
pictures; andthe imagination clothes 
the beautiful shades of the copy with 
“ finer tints than even the pencil of 
** Claude has been able to supply :”” (so 
it must in every picture.) have 
‘shewn you,’ said Corinne to Os- 
‘wald, ‘St Peters for the first time, 
* when the driliancy of its decorations 
‘might appear in full splendour, in 
‘the rays of the sun. I reserve for 
‘you a finer and more profound en- 
‘ joyment, to behold it by the light of 
‘the moon.’ Perhaps there is a dis- 
~“tmetion of the same kind between 
“the gaudy brilliancy of varied co- 
** ours, and the chaster simplicity of 
** uniform shadows ; and it is for this 
‘¢ reason that, én the first view of a 
“ picture which you have long ad- 
“‘ mired, in the simplicity of engraved 
*¢ effect, you involuntarily recede from 
“‘ the view, and seek, in the obscure 
* light and uncertain tint which dis- 
** tance produces, to recover that uni- 
* form tone and general character 
** which the splendour of colouring is 
** so apt to destroy.” 7 
On reading this passage, the first 
thing which occurred to me was, that 
it must be the work of some ¢yro, 
‘“* accustomed to study the designs of 
this great master’? only “ through the 
medium of engraved copies,” who, in- 
stead of the devp-toned brightness (as 
remote from “ the gaudy briliiancy 0 
varted colours”? as can well be con- 
ceived) for which the works of Claude 
are so remarkable, had expected to 
find the fiery glare of Loutherbourg, 
or the gay common-place prettiness of 
Zacearelli. But his implied prefer- 
ence of Vernet’s pictures compared 
with these of Claude, is somewhat un- 
accountable, since they are certainly 
characterized by a“ gaudy brilliancy 
of varied colours,” and much more 
deficient in the “ chaster simplicity of 
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uniform shadows ;” for, of all the 
landscape painters who have hitherto 
delighted mankind—for dignified seu- 
timent, Arcadian simplicity of com- 
position, (qualities which seem to- 
tally unknown to this critic,) for so- 
ber brilliancy of colour, truth, and 
gracetulness of detail, Claude has ever 
been unrivalled. Does he only mean 
chat he would have been better plea- 
sed to have seen them in the form of 
little Indian or black-lead sketches ? 
which, if this critic practise the art 
at all, would be better adapted to his 
capacity, and, by the eflect of associa- 
tion, might excite in his mind the emo- 
tions of beauty, or superlative excel- 
lence, from their nearer resemblance 
to a style of art with which he will be 
perhaps better acquainted, 
‘* Corregio,” it seems, “ displays a 
“ want of unity in the composition of 
“his figures, which does not accord 
“ with his harmony of execution ; and 
* you dwell rather on the fine expres- 
“ sion of individual form, than the 
“ combined tendency of the whole 
“ sroupe; and leave the picture with 
“‘ the impression of the beauty of a 
“ single countenance, rather than the 
* veneral character of the whole de- 
sign. The Holy Family of Car- 
“ Jo Dolci, with the Saviour asleep,” 
we are told, “is alone sufficient to 
** mark the exquisite genius which its 
author possessed.””—“ The sleep o 
* the infant is perfection itself ;”? and 
then, in order, suppose, to give har- 
nonious execution’ to the sentence; 
and round the period with a “ high 
strain of spiritual feeling,” he adds the 
following jingle of unmeaning words; 
that * it is the deep sleep of youth 
and innocence, which no care has dis- 
** turbed, and no sorrow embittered 5 
** and in the unbroken repose of which 
‘the features have relaxed into the 
expression of perfect happiness,”— 
All that is expressed by this, when 
reduced to plain prose, seems to be; 
that the child is beautiful, and fast 
asleep. Jt would have rendered the 
account 
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account still more complete, if he had 
added, that * he seems a child whom 
the tender care of an intelligent mo- 
ther has nourished with the nicest 
discretion in administering food, in a 
manner equally remote from the two 
extremes of gorging his infant sto- 
mach with too profuse a supply of 
gross and insalubrious viands, or by 
parsimoniously withholding’ such ali- 
ments as are necessary for ‘the support 
of nature, and preserving the animal 
functions in due activity.” 

Of Raphael, he says, that the su- 
blime picture of the Transfiguration 
is a * chaos of genius,” and that “ it 
“3s only in his smaller pieces that the 
genuine character ot Raphael’s 
* paintings is to be seen 5” that is to 
say, in his only works ‘wherein the 
dry, hard manner of bis master, Pe- 
rugino, appears.—I shall now close 
this part of my remarks with the cha- 
racter of the Venus de Medici, which 
almost equals the ravings of Winkle- 
mann, of whose style he seems a most 
successful imitator :—‘* The counte- 
‘nance of the Venus bears none of 
*‘ the marks of human feeling ; it is 
“the settled expression of celestial 
“ heauty, and even the smile on her 
* lip is not the fleeting smile of tem- 
** porary joy, but the lasting expres- 
* sion of that heavenly feeling which 
‘¢ sees in all around it the grace and 
Joveliness which belong to itself 
‘t alone. It approaches nearer to that 
*‘ character which sometimes marks 
** the countenance of female beauty, 
‘** when death has stilled the passions 
** of the WoRLD ; but it is not the 
“cold expression of past character 
“* which survives the period of mortal 
dissolution’; it is the expres- 
‘sion of present existence, radiant 
“with the beams of immortal life, 
‘and breathing the air of eternal 
* happiness.” Let any one take a 
cast of this statue, and compare it 
with this poetic rhapsody, and no 
commentary will be necessary. Her 
od celestial feeling,” &c. turns out, 
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however, to be only ‘the most perfect 
* idea of earthly beauty, freed from 
‘¢ the cares which existence has pro- 
“ daced, and she has'‘a human mean- 
ing in her eye,” which seems to pos- 
sess a very paradoxical property— 
“her lifeless eyeballs gaze on the 
 multitade which surround her.” 

To come, then, to the point at is- 
sue, a critical knowledge in the fine 
arts is neither a gift of nature nor 
conferred by the immediate inspiva- 
tion of Heaven; but is acquired only 
by the study of principles, and a long 
and laborious contemplation of the 
finest examples of art. Every one, 
then, who would qualify himself for 
the duties of a critic, ought to consi- 
der well whether his previous habits 
and opportunities have fitted him for 
the undertaking, and thus he will es- 
cape the ridicule to which he will 
otherwise justly subject himself. 

Nor will he derive much advantage 
from the most rapid perambulation 
of all the galleries of Europe, from 
the Cleveland to the Louvre, the Ca- 
pella Sistina, and the Farnese Palace. 
I -will,”’ says young Rapid in the 
play, “ make the tour of Europe, 
which, to do properly, will, L dare 
say, t take three weeks, or a " month ; : 
then, returning as completely versed 
in foreign languages and manners as 
the hest of them, will—” &c. No 
doubt, he fancied that in the same time 
he would become as accomplished a 
critic; but all this, though sufficiently 
gratifying to the egotism and vanity 
of the young tailor, leaves still rea- 
son to suspect that his ideas of men 
and of things would be as crude and 
indigested as if he had never moved 
from his original shop. 

Your’s, &e. 
Philotechnes. 


The PHYGALIAN Marbles. 


(IVHE interesting Grecian sculp- 


tures discovered in the Temple 
“ of 
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“ of Apollo, in Phygalia, by Mr Cock- 


‘erell and other artists, and which 


“have been bought by the British 


‘* Government, are at length arrived 
“in London, and deposited the 
British Museum, where they are 
“* now arranging from the drawings of 
“© Mr Cockerell, taken on the spot.— 
“ They contain an hundred figures, 
“in alto relievo about two feet, form- 
‘ing two complete subjects of com- 
“ bat;—viz. between Centaurs and 
* Lapitha, and between the Amazons 
“and Heleneans. Zhey are believed 
to be the only examples extant of en- 
tire subjects of the adnurable schooi 
of Phidias, and exhibit the sublimi- 
“ty of poetic imagination, united to 
* the boldnessand power of execution, 
resulting from extensive practice in 
* the greatest school of antiquity.— 
** The caergy and force displayed in 
** the action of the figures are wonder- 
“ ful, and the variety and unity in the 
** composition shew how far the Arts 
‘* must have been carried in the re- 
* fined age of Pericles, and will be a 
‘‘ most valuable addition to the stu- 
“ dies of British artists,” 

This is written, suspect, by the 
same hand who said * the Elgin Mar- 
* bles were the work of journeymen, 
* not worthy the name of artists ina 
** less fastidious age*.”? Now, so far 
from these Paygalian Marbles being the 
only works of Phidias, they have not 
the slightest pretensions to be con- 


sidered by his hand at all. Thev do 


not exhibit the sublimity of poetic 
imagination, but the extravagance 
of wild mannerism 3 they do not unite 
the boldness of execution resulting 
from practice influenced by priuciple, 
but the rashness of violence. Their 
energy and force are not wonderful, 
hecause they overstep the simplicity 
of temperanee ;—and the composition 
a8 not universally fine, because it is of- 


° See Specimens of Ancient Snculpture, 
Xxxix. article Dilletanti Society. 


ten very bad, and therefore proves, 
when it is fine, it is from accident, 
and not from foresight. Instead of 
shewing how far the Arts were carri- 
ed in the age of Pericles, there are 
sculptors in England who weuld shew 
how much further they could be carried 
in the age of British power. In fact, 
I know not whether the Temple from 
which they were taken, was erected 
after the Parthenon, or not, but from 
the style of the marbles, I should say 
it was; when the Parthenon had 
made a noise throughout the country, 
—when every town must have been 
eager to have its ‘Temple, and every 
sculptor eager to imitate its example, 
—and thus, like all imitators, they 
carried the fire and beauty at which 
they aimed, to a vicious excess. As 
to the éaste of those who /esitated to 
acknowledge the beauty of the Elgin 
marbles, and decided at once, wethout 
hesitation, on the Phygalian ones, no- 
thing need be said.—Viscenti has 
settled, by the quotation from Aristo- 
tle, of * being 
plied to Phidias, whether or not he 
worked in marble ;. and, settmg a- 
side the intense evidence of their be- 
ing by a great mind, first, from the 
case of their execution, proving that 
practice had given his hand power— 
then from the principles of life, prov- 
ing the science of the mind that di- 
rected it—and, lastly, from the 
beauty of the conception proving the 
genius that governed the whole— 
where would it be more likely for 
Phidias to put his hand, than on the 
finest Temple in Athens, built by his 


‘patron, Pericles, when he (Phidias} 


was director of all public works ?— 
There are one or two groups very fine 
in these Phygalian marbles, but still 
approaching to manner 3 and, in most 
instances, they are entirely mannered. 
United with the Elgin Collection, 
their errors will do no injury to the 
student, and both together will form 
the finest Museum in Europe. 
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Extracts from the Acts of the Partia- 
meitt of SCOTLAND. 


[The following extracts are taken from a 
very important work, published under 
_ the sanctien and direction of the legisla- 
ture of Great Britain. It consists of the 
* Acts of the Parliament of Scotland,” 
so far as they are yet in preservation, 
chietly derived from records preserved in 
his Majesty’s General Register- House.— 
Several collections have already appeared 5 
but all more or less incomplete; and the 
present contains many that had never be- 
tore been printed. ‘They have been edited 
under the superintendance of Thos. Thom- 
son, Esq. Advocate, whose eminent quali- 
fications for such a task are very general- 
ly known. As the form of the publica- 
tion must prevent it from coming into 
the hands of many of our readers, a se- 
lection from acts which now appear for 
the first time, will, we trust, be deemed, 
in many points of view, curious and in- 
teresting. We have added an explana- 
tion of some of the more obsolete terms. } 


Perth, 12th March 1424. 
TEM, it is ordanyt be the king 


and the pliament, that na vittales 
mannys met *, na hors met, be deryt 
upon our lorde the kynges men in 
ony place wythin the kynric, na be 
derrar sald quhar the king remanis 
than thai war x dayes befor his cum- 
ming, under the payn of eschet and 
tynsal® of sic gudes sa sald, and of 
x |. to the constabill unlaw. 


12th March 1424. 

Item, it is statut and ordanyt, that 
na lorde na baronn suffer na tholl 4 
theffs © na reflars‘ notorly to be res- 
set na manteinyt within the baronys 
na lordschippis efter his witting, as he 
will answar therfore before the king. 
And gif ony be, the whilke he may 
not restrenge, he sall certify the 
kinges officiar thereof, and ask su- 
powal® of them, and with the kinges 
power do his besiness to restrenge sic 
trespassiurs and misdoars, and bring 


them to the law, under the pain of 
law. 


' a. Meat. 0. The price raised. 
c. Loss. d. Permit. ¢. Thieves. 
J; Robbers. g. Support. 


March 1816. 
8 


Perth, 6th March 1429. 


Item, it is statut, that. na yeman 
na common to landwart wer hewit * 
clathes sider® na the kne, na yet 
ragit clathes bot allanarly centynal 
yemen in lordes housis at ride with 
gentill men thar masteris, the whilk 
sall haf narow flewis, and litil poke 
and ryt, sa that the commonys wifes 
na thar fruands nouther in burgh na 
in land wer nouther lang tail, na syde 
nekit hude, na poke on ther slefe, na 
costly curches as lawn or rynss °, and 
all gentill menis wifes be not arayit 
excedand the estate of thar husband. 


Perth 15th October 1431. 


Item, the said day it was decretit 
by the three estates in playn pliament 
that the gouvernour of the realme 
enduring the time of his governance 
mycht not gyfe fra the croun na lands 
na analy? at fell to the croun throu 
the decess of any bastardes: And. 
tharfar the gift and the infeftment 
made till Adam Kerr of the lands of 
Yetthame was of nane availe. 


19 January 1449. 

Item, the parliament think spedful, 
that whar the king gevis remissione 
til ony man with condicion till assith © 
the party scaithit and complenyeande, 


that consideration be had of the 


helande men, the whilke before the 
kings hame cuming, commonlie reft 
and slew ilk one utheris, of the whilk 
may not be made full assith till otheris. 
Bot im the lawlande whar the skaith 
is done, and may be kende, and the 
tresspassour of power to make amends 
of al or of part, that ther be chosen 
ude men and lele sworne thereto to 
modify the amende after the quantity 
of the personis and of the skaithes, 
if the parties cannot accorde be thair 
selfs of the quhilk modification, both 

the parties sall hold thar content. 
In 


a. Coloured. 0b. Longer. 
Qu. ?—Not in Jamieson. 
d, Goods alienated. ¢, Satisfy, 
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12 January 1467. 


In the first, anent the marriage of 


our soverane lord, it is avisit and con- 
cludit by the bale persons foresaide, 
that there be sent an ambassate in ail 
gudely hast, betwix this and the 
monthes of March or April next to 
cum, in denmark and uther places 
sene spedeful, with full commission 
to avis and conclude upon the mar- 
riage of our soverane lord in gude 
and gaynand place with a convenient 
person of nobie blude, And to have 

full power to marry and bring hame 
a quene, And that there pass in the 
said ambassate, a prelate, a lord, a 
knicht, or a clerk to be chosen 
tliereto be our soverane lord, and 
fourty honourable and worshipful per- 
sons or within with them. And that 
they sali have to their expenses three 
thousand punds, of usual monie of the 
realm as it goes now. Of the whilk 
sum the prelates and clergy being now 
present for thair self and also for the 
remanent of the clergy that is absent, 
throu vertu of the power committed 
to them in the last pliament. Nocht 
by way of tax nor contribution bot of 
their own free wall, for the expedition 
of the honourable matter foresaid, 

thankfully and heartily grantit to cif 
till our soverane lord, a thousand 
pund of the mone faeenid, without 
prejudice to follow to tham tharuppen 
in tyme tocum; and also the lords, 
barons, frehaldars, and burges, being 
now present, for thair self and for the 
remanent that is absent be the power 

committit to them, grantit heartily to 
pay and gif to our soverane lord to 
the expeditian of the said matter the 
soume of twa thousand punds, that is 
to say, the estate of the barons 10004, 
and the estate of the burges 1000/. 

And the soume of the barons to be 
raisit of all lords, barons, freehaldars, 

ive tenands, ladyis of theisis toutfeft- 
ments, doweryes and utheris quhatsu- 
ever hafand land utouth burgh un- 
mortifvit, | 


Variety of Weights and Measures in Scotland. 


View of the Variety of Weights anc 
Measures tr .the diffrent Counties 
of SCOTLAND. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SER, 

S the British legislatare is now 
occupied with the important ob- 
ject of establishing an uniformity of 
weights and measures throughout the 
kingdom, it may not be uninteresting 
to illustrate the necessity of such a 
measure, by a brief view of the great 
variety which prevails im the diflerent 

counties of Scotland. 

The enforcing regularity in the use 
of weights and measures appears to 
have been a favourite object with the 
wisest of our old Scottish princes.— 
David I, was the first that applied to 
it. Ifaving received his education im 
England, he appears to have been 
disposed to introduce the standards 
of that country. Sis assize is dated 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, without any 
period specified ; but it must have 
been between 1124 and 1153. The 
next was by Robert 1. between 1306 
aud 1529; and the following by Ro- 
bert TLL. 1393. It is remarkable, 
that these three assises are almost 
exactly the same with each’ other, 
except as to the weight and value of 
money. This circumstance gives a 
striking view of the degree of unifor- 


mity preserved i in this e surly period of 


our ‘historv. The lineal measures or- 
dained by these statutes are the same 
with the standards in use at the pre- 
sent day. Both the dry and liquid 
measures arc considerably seit: 
The boll is only 1 bushel, 3 pecks, 
8 pints, 11-9 cubic inches, ‘Winches. 
ter measure. In 1426, however, un- 
der the reign of James I. a uew as- 
size was framed, in which all the di- 
mensions were considerably augment- 
ed. The firlot was now equal to 2 
pecks, 7 pints, 10°4 cubic inches, Win- 
chester measure, which was still, how- 
ever, 39°89 per cent. less than the 
present standard, The liquid pint, 

which, 
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which, in King David’s time, had 
contained only 42°125 cubic inches, 
extended now to 77°695 inches, 

The assize of James Il. in 1457, 
does not materially diler from the 
above, unless in some enlargement of 
the dimensions of the firlot. In 1587, 
under the reiga of James VI. a report 
was made to parliament upon this 
subject. It notices the practice, that 
malt, beer, and oats, had been accus- 
tomed to be sold by heaped, or straik- 
ed measure, which was estimated to 
be about a third more than straiked 
measure. ‘These grains are therefore 
ordained to be sold in the last men- 
tioned mode, and, on that account, 
three measures to be allowed in their 
case instead of two. ‘This is the om- 
gin of the difference between the boll 


of oats and barley, and the boll of 


other grains. In compliance appa- 
rently with general practice, the corn 
measures are considerably enlarged. 
The boll contains now $ pecks, 10 
pints, 28°8 cubic inches, Winchester 
measure. 

After the transference to London 
of the seat of government, the same 
diligent attention appears no longer 
to have been paid to this point of do- 
mestic economy: men did as they list- 
ed; and the consequence was, that 
very reat and inconvenient variations 
took place in the measures of »!most 
every county. Some of the principal 
of these it may be curious now to ex- 
hibit. 

We shall hegin with the measures 
used for wheat, and shall state their 
magnitude in the different counties, 
compared with the standard, or Lin- 
lithgow measure. 

Aberdeen, -. 22°353 ¥ cent. more, 
Air, (Winchester measure chiefly 
used. ) 

Argyle, - - - 16:25 more. 

‘Berwick, - 52-941 

Caithness, - - - 625 

Dumbarton, - 16°63 

Dumfries, - - 2092-184 
(being equal to upwards of 3 bolls) 
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Edinburgh, - - - 1:764 more. 
Elen, - - - 6.765 


Forfar, - - - - 3629 
Haddington, - - 2941 


Inverness, - = - 14°455 
Kincardine, - - 12941 
Kinross, - - - 2°647 
WKirkeudbright, - 62-401 
Lanark, (Glasgow) 48°871 
Linlithgow, (the Standard.) 


Perth, - - - - 2°986 
Ross, - - - - 12°94] 
Roxburgh, - - - 29°412 
Selkirk, - - - 29°779 


Stirling, - - 8235 
Sutherland, - - - 17°047 
Wigton, - - - 95°729 

The Liquid measures do not differ 
nearly so much from the standard.— 
In Aberdeen, Argyle, Berwick, Caith- 
ness, Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, Had- 
dington, Lanark, Linlithgow, and Stir- 
ling, the general standard is exacily 
followed. In Air, the pint jug con- 
tains | pint, 7°22 cubic inches of the 
standard, ‘The Banffshire pint is to 
the standard as 56 to 55. The Dum- 
harton pint is 2-9 cubic inches less. 
The old standard pint in the borough 
of Dumfries contains 114 cubic inch- 
es, or 10°596 more than the national 
standard. The Elgin, Inverness, and 
Perth pints exhibit also trifling points 
of difference. 

The weights used throughout the 
kingdom exhibit such infinite varie- 
ties, that it were quite impossible to 
attempt an ennumeration. The trone, 
the Scotch trone, and the avoirdupois, 
are variously applied, in different 
counties, to diflerent species of goods. 
The stone, in particular, is a perfect 
Proteus, containing, according to 
place or purpose, 14, 16, 174, 18, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 26, and 28 lbs. In pur- 
chasing any article, at least from a 
neighbouring county, it is scarcely 
possible, from the mere number of 
pounds, ounces, or stones, specified, 
to conjecture the actual quantity sold 
or purchased, | 
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pear hew very great the comvenarnce 
wand de ef ome wenertt and 
deme 
tne Thas object meer 
under Une cumsaderation of the leas 
and we trust, Ine sutistac- 
terdy amwered. Cemstast attestue 
wil. bewerer, be requared. after es 
te preserve thes 
There wi! be tr 
revert te the eld and bong-accustemmd 
standards. some srstem, 
of regular and 
the of the 
chance wil be experseaced, with- 
cut ms bemedins ewer felt. 


Read ct the Elee- 
of the Hor- 


Asparw Descax,. M. end P. 


GENTLEMEN, 
B* Order of the Council ef thi 
Seesety, I have now te inform 
you, that they have awarded your an- 
nual Gold Medal for the mest mter- 
esting Communication transmitted to 
them since the last Election Meetiog, 


te a very meritorioas fellow member, 


sence, I now deliver it te our Secre- 
tary, to be transmitted to him. It 
will, I am persuaded, afford to all of 
you, no small degree of satisfaction, 
that this houerary testimony of the 
Seciety’s approbation, bas, for the 
present year, been adjudged to one, 
to whom our Institution lies under 
the greatest obligations. To you, 
Gentlemen, who are well ed 
with his character, I need not ob- 
serve, that be has been, for several 
years, a zealous patron of almest 
every respectable literary or philoso- 


phical institution. which adorns this 
highest pride is 


in science. 


City ; i. City whose 
her 


Festival. There we were 
Sir George Mackenzie. In his ab- ” 


He bess ems ame 
ths exem fue 
ms cruddiie, ber bus samee amd 
wace, bet be bas alke a mest 
ure premeter ef the of 
m tee ine 
candad experumest. Of times fact, bas 
paper ve whack ear Prine Medal “ex 
year bas beem awarded, 
givumg a ef am Eceremi- 
cal Hlet-Heaze. mm my 
incemtestible exidemce it bas 
leng beem the beast of Scotland, that, 
by the shall ef ber gar 
demers, aided by tbe beat 
may be derived frem coal, and 
zon of some of the finest freas 

which the Auther of oar Nature ha; 

vestowed as a blessime om the buman 


race. This is particularly the cax 
wath respect to Grapes And, te | 
many ef you, well acquainted with 

the forein 


which are almet 
the spontaneous predect ef more 
voured spots im Europe, an ample 
proof ef this was afforded at our last 


presented with some of the best va- 
rreties of Grapes, the Frentiniac, the 
‘Maseat, and the Lembardy, in the 
greatest perfection, ard all of them 
the growth of vineries within a few 
miles of Edinburgh. 

That, by the skill of our gardeners, 
aided by coal and glass, Scotland ean 
preduce Grapes not inferier to the 
most fertile countries on the face of 
the earth, I am im some degree en- 
abled to assert, on my ewn recoilec- 
tion. I formerly mentioned in this 
Society, that it had been my lot te 
visit different quarters of the world ; 
and, among other places, I was once 
at the farm of Constantia, near the 
Cape of Good Hope, at the season 


when 
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aw 


Horticultural iS! 


these grages were un the 
est had sec an 
fren: the tam, bat ake of 

ag ed the crapes 


was soma te be @htaiard 
as these crames were, thew dad mea, to 
the best af may exee! 
these Comstamta Grapes which are 
the grewth ef the Edie. 
Bet, mat the pre- 
already made berticalture, 
remains wet te be dese. The’, 
bv the and of artuiesal beat, and pre- 
per the culdmess and the 
varmable matare ef evr clumate, may 
be effectually everceme, thas canaet 
be deme bat at a comuderable expence. 
It as, therefore, an abject of great 

amee, to invent a hease, br means 
ef which, the wedustrieas 
gardener may be able to supply the 
market with the Amest frets at a 
moderate rate. 

With a view to the accomplishment 
ef this destrable object, Sir Gearge 
Mackenzie has imveated and con- 
structed, ia his own Garden, aa 
emical Hot-house; and be bas 
reeked your Messeirs with deserip- 
tien of it, lustrated by engravings, 
What he has here presented te you, 
nat to be considered as a mere 
plausible untried invention. Before 
commuarcating bis plan to the public, 
he has patiently waited the test of ex- 

at. la his own garden, a 
Let-house, constructed the plan 
described, has been found to answer 
the most sanguine expectations, And 
there is now good reasen to hope, 
that our Market Gardeners may be 
able to supply Edinburgh with some 
ef the most delicious, and at the same 
time, the most innocent luxuries ef the 
table, ata very moderate expence. 

It is indeed true, that Sir George's 
plan does not combate expence from 
every quarter. The high duty which 
the Legislature have thought it advi- 
sable to put upon glass, is a drawback 


be exexeame ; and wil a 
for that tambaghiy taxed 
tava te supply ws with Graye Ve 
trem ear own gardkes. A the at 
however, batherte madi, te 
Rad 2 cheap fer have 
ved ‘There have, 
bere several for eur 
seme ef the articles are Ret 
withent cemsideralle mert. | mav 
particularly 
species of package paper, tate the 
ef which there eaters an 
animal apdstance, the refme af hades, 
waick farmeriy was estirely comigeed 
by the carriers to the dang dai. Bea 
ture ofthis, wath the coarsest rags, 
or vegetablc matter a aackage 
paver new manvfactured by a 
respectable member of eur 
which possesses peculiar advantages, 
im resisting beth Gre and watern— 
Bat, im the state ie which it comes 
from him, it has been determined, bv 
different trials, that it 
ble of resisting all the wessatudes of 
eur climate ; and a cheap substitate 
fer glass still remaias te be discover. 
ed. It ts, however, satisfactory te 
think, that some progress has been 
made; and am net without hopes, 
that by the discovery, or some 
varnish applied to the Leather = 
as it has been called, it may aflard a 
very usefal substitute for glass, te 
these with whom economy absolute. 
ly necessary, that their industry may 
receive a due remuneration, 

Iu this way, therefore, I hope our 
Society shall soon do more good. But 
whether a cheap substitute fer glass 
shall ever be discovered or not, I have 
no doubt, that our iums will be 
beneficial to horticulture ia many ree- 


pects. And it gives me no small sa- 
tisfaction te be able to congratulate 
you on the prosperity of this Institu- 

tion, 
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tion. Of that, you have suflicient 
evidence, from the number of respect- 
able names which bave been added to 
our list during the course of the pre- 
sent year. All the Ordinary Mem- 
bers, by adding to our annual funds, 
increase our capability of doing good. 
And from some of our Honorary 
Members, from whom no pecuniary 
aid is expected, we have derived very 


great advantages. may particular- 


ly mention Sir Alexander Crichton, 
Physicianat the Court of Petersburgh. 
‘To him we are indebted for the seed 
ef a new Turnip, from the wilds of 
Siberia, which, in the coldest parts of 
the Russian Empire, is found to be 
a most useiul articie for domestic pur- 
poses. . 
The seed, transmitted by Sir Alex- 
ander, has been put into the hands, 
not only of zealous Amateurs, but al- 
so of some of the best Professional Gar- 
deners in different parts of Scotland : 
and i flatter myself with the hopes, 
that at some future meeting we may 
receive, from different quarters of the 
country, favourable reports of the 
Siberian Turnip. 
While, however, the year 1815 
has in many respects been a prosper- 
ous one of our Society, we have also 
great calamities to deplore. We 
have been deprived, by the hand of 
death, of several of our most respecta- 
ble Members... Two of them were my. 
particular and much esteemed friends, 
and you will, I hope, forgive me, when 
1 bestow upon their memory a few 
sentences of euloguim, 
James, Lord Torphichen, a Pa- 
triot in the proper sense of the word, 
and a zealous Amateur of Horticul- 
ture, was one of the earliest Patrons 
of this Society, At the request of 
those who first formed the Institution, 
he chearfully accepted of the rank of 
an Honorary Member ; and for some 
years his name stood upon our Hon- 
orary list. Bot,that he might be 
more useful to us, and that he might 
be regularly called upon to contribute 


to our funds, his name was, at his own 
particular request, transferred to the 
Ordinary list. ‘The aid, however, he 


allorded us by his annual contribution, 


was a small portion of the services 
for which our Society and Horticul- 
ture in Scotland are indebted to him, 
He not only accepted the office of be- 
ing one ofour Vice- Presidents, but dis- 
charged the duties of that office with 
fidelity and zeal. In his own gar- 
den, formed entirely under his own 
eye, he has left behind him an ex- 
periment, for which, I have no doubt, 
he will receive the warmest thanks of 
posterity: and while the Wooden 
Walls of Britain enable our sea-girt 
Island to bid defiance to the world, 
and, to use the words of the eloquent 
Lord Mansfeld, render a spot haru- 
ly visible upon the face of the Globe, 
the chief seat both of Empire and 
of Science,—the Wooden Walls of a 
Scottish Garden, may afford to the 
rising generation, an example worthy 
of imitation. The father of the late 
Lord Vorphichen, and the then Duke 
of Athole, were two of the first who 
introduced extensively into Scotland, 
the culture of the Larch-Tree. From 
these Larches, growing in his own 
plantations, the walls of Lord Tor- 
phichen’s garden were almost entirely 
formed. Hitherto, from this experi- © 
ment, there is every prospect of suc- 
cess ; and if it shall succeed to the 
extent, which, there is good reason to 
hope, it will point out, to the rising 
generation, a cheap, and an expedi- 
tious mode of inclosing, and still more 
of subdividing gardens, not only for 
defence, but alse for training many 
different species of our most valuable 
fruit-trees, 
The other valuable friend, whose 
death I have also many reasons to de- 
plore, and which has deprived. our 
Society of one of it@ most useful Hon- 
orary members, was Dr John Cockley 
Lettsom of London. Without enter- 
ing into farther. particulars, permit 
me only to observe, that to him, Bri- 
tain 
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tain is principally indebted for trans- 
ferring the Crambe maritima, or Sea- 
Kale, from our barren shores, to our 
best cultivated gardens, and for trans- 


forming it, by means of culture, from - 


a plant scarcely eatable, to one of the 
most delicate vegetables with which 
our tables are enriched, at a time 
when Asparagus canuot be obtained. 
Mr Curtis of London, indeed, was the 
first who puflished to the world an 
account of the propér culture of Sea- 
Kale, but his knowledge of that cul- 
ture was derived from Dr Lettsom’s 

arden at Camberwell. To the late Dr 
Britain ts also chiefly mdebt- 
ed for the introduction, both into our 
gardens and fields, of the Beta Cicla, 
the Manvold- Wurzel of the Germans, 
the Root of Scarcity, as it has been 
often styled,—a name founded on the 
mistake of a French ‘l'ransiator, not 
sufficiently acquainted with the Ger- 
man language ; he mistook the word 
Mangold, beet, for Mangol, scarcity, 
and thus translated Mangold-Wurz- 
ell, Racine de Disette. 1n this error, 
he has been followed by many of the 
British, who have termed this Beet- 


Root of the Germans, the foot of 


Scarcity. But by whatever name this 
peculiar species of Beet may be de- 
nominated, there can now be no doubt, 
that both its roots and leaves afford a 
most abundant produee, and a highly 
useful food for man and beast. ‘This 
has been abuidantly demonstrated by 
communications published in our Me- 
moirs, from different parts, but espe- 
cially from the Island of St Helena, 
where the culture of it was extensive- 
ly introduced by Governor Beatson ; 
and where it may afford, to the Corsi- 
can Tyrant, in his state-prison, de- 
monstrative evidence, that the bene- 
volent individual who preserves the 
human race, lives a much happier, and 
dies a much greater man, than the un- 
tameable Beast of Prey*, who reaches 


Vide Stewart's \Preliminary Disverta- 
tion to the Supplement of the Eneyclop. Bri- 
tannica, p. 64. quarto, Edinburgh, 1815. 


even an imperial diadem, through 
oceans of human blood. But why 
should I contrast characters so oppo- 
site,—the most amiable with the most 
detestable! Of Dr Lettsom, | shall 
only observe, that while it was his lot 
to remain in this world, he enjoyed 
no luxury so much as the luxury of 
doing good: and I have no doubt, 
that now he reaps the fruits of his 
virtues on earth, in another and a 
better world. 

‘Lhe loss which our Society has 
sustained by the death of such men, as 
the late Duke of Buccleuch, Mr 
Hunter of Blackness, Mr Nicol, our 
first Secretary, Lord Torphichen, Dr 
Lettsom, and several others, will not 
soon be supplied. But even this day 
has added to our list several highly 
respectable names, both at home and 
abroad. And although the state of 
our finances does not yet admit of 
purchasing an Experimental Garden, 
i am happy to tell you, that experi- 
ment does not languish. Our indus- 
trious Experimenter, who is now en- 
abled to retire from the laborious part 
of his profession,—like another Cin- 
cinnatus, digging at his ease, his own 
potatoes for his own table,—is enga- 

d in very interesting experiments 
in several diflerent gardens. And I 
have peculiar pleasure in telling you, 
that one of the most respectable, as 


well as the most opulent of the Scot-. 


tish Peers, who makes a proper use of 
a princely fortune, and who possesses 
an excellent garden in the centre, I 
may say, of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh, has invited me to make what- 
ever experiments the Council of this 
Society may think proper, in his gar- 
den, and at his expence ; and J trust 
we shall avail ourselves of his patron- 
ase, with that attention and prudence 
‘which such an offer 1s well entitled to 


expect. 

But even this liberal offer does. 

not put it in our power to conduct all 

the experiments which your Council 

have in contemplation, with every ad- 
vantage. 
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vantage. There are some of these, 
the result of which cannot be .known 
till the lapse of many years, nay even 
perhaps of centuries. New fertile 
seed may certainly be produced, by 
impregnating the paren of one tree 
with the pollen from another, But 
before this vegetable mule can arrive 
at a bearing state, many years must 
elapse. Tedious, however, as the 
process may be, the production of 
iybrid fruits may afford to posterity 
both aliment and luxury, with which 


the world have hitherto been unac- 


quainted. Experiments of this kind, 
can only be performed with advan- 
tage, in a garden which will descend 
from one generation of our Society to 
another. A garden, therefore, per- 
manently their own property, is an 
object to which the views of the So- 
ciety should be constantly directed ; 


and from which, the funds intended ° 


for that purpose should not be di- 


verted, | 
From this circumstance, I was, I 


must acknowledge, at first disposed 


to receive rather unfavourably, a pro- 
posal made by one of the most respec- 
table Members of our Society; al- 
though [ am convinced it may tend 
materially and immediately to the im- 
provement of Scottish Horticulture. 
I need not remind you, that at a late 
public meeting of this Society, Sir 
John Sinclair, whose truly patriotic 
and successful exertions, for the im- 
provement of British Agriculture, are 
too well known, to require any en- 
comium, mentioned, that he bad 
made, during the course of last sum- 
mer, an agricultural survey of Hel- 
land and Flanders. From what he 
there saw, he was convinced, that 
our Professional Gardeners might a- 
dopt, with advantage, some of the 
gc: employed in these countries. 

e therefore proposed to us, that a 
Horticultural survey of the Nether- 
lands should be instituted, under the 


direction of this Society. To that 


Wrvey, one objection only occurred, 


—the want of necessary funds. But 
it has been suggested, that many. of 
our number would cheerfully contri- 
bute to so important an undertaking. 
And as our Society 1s now numerous, 
it has been calculated, that by a vo- 
luntary contribution of one additional 
Guinea, from these who approve of 
this measure, a sufficient sum might 
be obtained for carrying it into effect. 
Your Council, therefore; have direc- 
ted the Treasurer to collect, with the 
contributions for the year 1816, from 
those who approve of this measure, 
an additional guinea, as a voluntary 
subscription for the Horticultural sur- 
vey of Holland and Flanders, 

From these countries, it is well 
known, that our first great improve- 
ments in the cultivation of our gar- 
dens were derived; and from them, 
not a little may still be learned. If 
sufficient funds can thus he obtained, 
a deputation of two or three of our 
Practical Members, aided perhaps by 
our Secretaries, may, by being the 
eye-witnesses of the state of garden- 
ing in Holland, import useful practi- 
ces into this country. 

I shall not now flatter you, by sta- 
ting my own sanguine expectations, 
from the proper execution of this 
plan, I shall only conclude, with ex- 
pressing my confident hope, that the 
result of such a survey, published to 
the world, through the medium of our 
Memoirs, may convey useful know- 
ledge to every Gardener in Scotland. 


Address by the Hon. N. B. Epmon- 
STONE to the College of Fort W1t- 
LIAM, 27th July 1815. 


“* Gentlemen of the College of Fort William, 
“* J HAD reason to indulge the hope, 
. ~~ that the state of public affairs 
would have admitted the return of the 
illustrious visitor of the college to the 
presidency, in time to enable him to 


exercise on this occasion, as on th 


past t 


“ 
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past, that important function -of his 
office which consists in presiding at 
the annual disputations in the oriental 
languages, conferring degrees of ho- 
nour for high proficiency in those lan- 
guages, and addressing to you the 
observations suggested by a review of 
transactions of the college during the 
elapsed year. 

_ Sensible of the very superior im- 
pression and efficiency which the per- 
formance of this duty would derive, 
from the station and authority, the 
eminent rank and talents of his ex- 
cellency the visitor, | was desirous of 


postponing the period of the disputa- 


— . tion, with a view to secure to you the 


gratification and advantage of his 
nal superintendance. 

“ His lordship, however, deeming 
the earliest practical entrance of the 
qualified students upon the duties of 
the public service, to be an object of 
importance, was pleased to delegate 
to me the office of presiding at this 
assembly of the college. 

“ Having had the satisfaction of 
testifying the ability of the disputants, 
and of distinguishing conspicuous de- 
sert, by the distribution of degrees 
of honour, prizes, and medals of me- 
rit, 1 proceed to fulfil the remaining 
obligation of my delegated duty. 

* The right honourable the visitor, 


in his discourse at the last annual dis- | 


putation, adverted to the superiority 
which, compared with other years, had 
distinguished the result of the studies 
of the college during the preceding 
year—in the number of students emi- 
nently qualified —in the degree of pro- 
ficiency and the rapidity of acquire- 
ment displayed by them—and in the 
many extraordinary instances of indi- 
vidual merit. 

_ From the varieties of disposition 
and character, the changes in the 
number of the students attached to the 
college, and the contingencies which 
retard or accelerate the progress of 
study, considerable fluctuations may 
appear in the comparative reports of 
March 1816. 
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different years, without in any degree 
aflecting the credit of the college. 
But when the results of the labours 
of any one year shall exhibit a pro- 
portion of qualified and distinguished 
students, either superior or equal to 
that of the most flourishing period of 
the institution, we cannot justly with- 
hold the acknowledgment, that the 
powers and activity of the institution, 
the general assiduity and attention of 
the students, to say the least, have 
not deteriorated. 

“ It is therefore highly satisfactory 


to find, that the product of combined 


tuition and study during the past year, 
will maintain a creditable comparison 
with the pre-eminence of the year 
preceding. 

“ The number of students declared 
qualified, by proficiency. in two lan+ 
guages, to enter on the duties of the 
public service, is nineteen; which 


number exceeds that of the former 


year by one. Of this number, one 
student is reported to have acquired 
a high degree of proficiency in not 
less than four languages, and.a com- 


-petent knowledge of a fifth. Four 


gentlemen have acquired high prof- 
ciency in one language, and a compe- 
tent knowledge of a second, and the 
remaining students a competent know- 
ledge of two languages. 

“The number of military students 
who have been reported highly quali- 
fied in the languages taught in the 
college, is four ; three of whom have 
merited de of honour in two lan- 
guages, and the fourth in one. These, 
added to the number of qualified civil . 
students, form an aggregate of twen- 
ty-three, which number exceeds that 
of the two preceding years respec- 
tively. 

«¢ The number of the degrees of ho- 
nour which have this year been award- 
ed, for high proficiency, is fourteen. 
Of these, an equal number belongs to 
‘the civil and to the military class. 

“ The degrees of honour conferred 
at the last disputation, amounted to 

twenty 
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twenty, of which thirteen were obtain- 
ed by military students. | 

«+ But this diminution of the num- 
ber of the degrees of honour conferred 
on military students, reflects not the 
slightest discredit either on them or 
on the institution—since it is fully 
accounted for by the removal of near- 
ly the whole of that class, whom the 
duties of their profession called into 
the field in the month of January.— 
The number of the degrees of honour 
acquired by the civil students equals 
that of the past year, with this differ- 
ence, however, that two of them have 
been awarded to a gentleman whose 
extraordinary acquirements have their 
origin in the literary establishment of 
a sister presidency. 

“ The result of the labours of the 
past year, in one respect, exhibits a 
decided superiority over those of the 
year preceding. The medals of merit, 
for diligent application and rapid pro- 
gress, awarded at the public exami- 
nation of June 1815, were, to civil 
students, twenty ; military, one. The 
number of medals of merit adjudged 
at the examination of Dec. 1814, 
was, to civil students, nine ; military, 
ten ; making an aggregate of forty in 
the past twelve months. 

“The medals of merit adjudged to 
both classes, on account of the year 
preceding, did not exceed seventeen. 

his is a satisfactory demonstration 
of improved assiduity in the collec- 
tive body of the students, the fruits 
of which we may expect to see in ma- 
turity at the next anniversary. 

The number of medals awarded 
in the past year, for writing the Ori- 
ental characters, is four. These have 
been obtained by two students of the 
military class; viz. Lieutenants John 
Ostlife Beckett, and John Henry 
Bagnold, in the Persian and -Nagree 
character. Although no: civil stu- 
dents have this year been deemed en- 
titled to the medal allowed " the 


23d statute, for meritorious hand- 
writing, ons of those now leaving the 


college (Mr Cudbert Thornhill Glass) 
received medals for both Persian and 
Nagree writing at the examination 
of June 18143; and I am happy to 
learn, that this art has not been ne- 
glected by other civil students, many 
of whom have practised writing in 
the character of the languages whiclr 
they have studied; and have attain- 
ed a degree of skill, falling’ snort on- 
ly of that excellence for which an 
honorary reward has been establish- 
ed. I cannot too strongly recom. 
mend an uniform attention to this ob- 
ject. A facility in writing the lan- 
guages of their country, in their pro- 
per character, will be found not only 
extremely convenient, but highly im- 
portant. The’ practice of it mate- 
rially promotes a critical knowledge 
of the language ; an accurate ortho- 
graphy essentially depends upon it ; 
and [ need not add, that in the vari- 
ous departments of the public service, 
accasions may frequently arise, when 
the agency of an amanuensis would 
expose important interests to hazard ; 
or his absence, if his services could 
not be dispensed with, might impede 
the progress of the most urgent con- 
cerns of the state. These considera- 
tions, combined with the extraordi- 
nary fact, that before the ‘imstitution 
of the college, scarcely any indivi- 
duals throughout the whole of the 
Honourable Company’s service, were 
capable of writing the Oriental’ cha- 
racters, suggested the expediency of 
encouraging the acquisition of this 
art, by conferring, formerly a-pecu- 
niary, and now an honorary reward, 
on those who should successfully pro- 
secute the attainment of it. 


“ The civil students who have been, 
reported, entitled to degrees of ho- 
nour, for high proficiency in the past 
year, are 


Mr William Hay Macnaghten, 
Mr Abercromby Dick, 
The Hon. Richard Cavendish, 
My William Monkton. 
Sidi 
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“ The military students are, 

_ Lieut. Taylor, of the Bombay estab. 
Lieut. Isacke, of the Madras estab. 
Lieut. Bagnold and Lieut. Beckett, 

of the establishment of Bengal. 

‘© Mr Macnaghten, who entered 
the college in October last, having 
been transferred from the military 
service on the establishment of Fort 
St. George, to the civil service of 
Bengal, had studied the Persian and 
Hindoostanee languages in the Orien- 
tal Seminary of the former presidency, 
with eminent success. His improve- 
ment in these languages, since he has 
heen attached to the College of Fort 
William, has corresponded with the 
rapidity of his anterior progress ; but 
the application bestowed by him on 
the languages which he had already 
acquired, has not prevented Mr Mac- 
naghten from adding to his attain- 
ments a high degree of proficiency in 
Arabic and Bengalee, and a consider- 
able knowledge of the Sunskrit ; thus 
exhibiting the unprecedented instance 
of high proficiency in four languages, 
and a competent knowledge of a fifth. 
Degrees of honour have consequently 
been conferred on Mr Macnaghten, 
for his distinguished proficiency in 
Arabic, Persian, Hindoostanee, and 
Bengalee ; and a medal of merit for 
his rapid. progress in Sunskrit. 

** Mr Macnaghten was also de- 
clared entitled. to a medal of merit 
for his rapid proficiency in, Arabic, at 
the examination of December 1814. 

‘* Although this college must divide 
with the sister institution of the coast, 
the credit of producing acquirements 
so multifarious and extensive, it is not 
the less incumbent on me to bestow a 
just measure of applause on the assi- 
duity and ability which Mr Macnagh- 
ten has so eminently displayed. Mr 
Macnaghten, however, has to antici- 
pate the far more valuable approba- 
tion of his Excellency the Visitor, to 
whom it will he my duty to. communi- 


cate the reports of the professors and 
examiners. 
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“ Mr Dick, who entered the col- 
lege in November 1813, has obtained 
a degree of honour for high proficien- 
cy in the Hindoostanee language, and 


at the examinationof December 1814, 


received medals of merit in that lan- 
guage and in Persian. I need not 
add, that this extent of acquirement 
is highly creditable to Mr Dick’s in- 
dustry and talents. 

“ The same encomium is due to the 
Honourable Richard Cavendish, who 
also entered the college in November 
1813, and has gained a degree of ho- 
nour in the Bengalee language, with 
a medal of merit in the Persian lan- 
guage. 

“ Mr William Monckton, who on- 
ly commenced his studies in the col- 
lege in the month of December last, 
has been judged entitled to a degree 
of honour in the Bengalee language, 
and to medals of merit in the Per- 
sian and Sunscrit. This college has 
afforded few instances of equal rapidi- 
ty of acquirement. I lament that the 
absence of Mr Monckton, on account 
of indisposition, partly attributable to 
excess of study, deprives me of the 


gratification of personally expressing 


to him the high sense I entertain of 
his merits. 

“ Lieut. Robert Taylor, of the 
Bombay establishment, who became 
attached to this institution in Novem- 
ber 1813, has added to his anterior 
skill in the colloquial language of Per- 
sia, a classical knowledge, which has 
entitled him to adegree of honour, 
and he has also successfully prosecu- 


ted the study of the Arabic lan- 


guage ; for his proficiency in which, 
a medal of merit has been awarded to 
him. 

“ Lieut. Isacke of the establishment 
of Fort St. George, who entered the 
college of Fort William in November 
1813, has obtained degrees of honour 
in Hindoostanee and Persian.. Lhave 
great- pleasure in citing the following 
honourable testimony borne to the 
merit of that officer, by the geting 

pre- 
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professor of the Persian language, in 
his report at the close of the ist term 
of 1815 :—* Lieut. Isacke entered the 
‘college totally unacquainted with 
* Persian, and offers the most striking 
* instance of proficiency that I have 
* witnessed in that language.’ 

* The same observation is applica- 
ble to Lieut. Isacke’s progress in the 
Hindoostanee language, and I am in- 
formed, that he adds to these acquire- 
ments some proficiency in the Arabic 
language. 

** Lieut. Beckett commenced his 


studies in the college in July of last 


year, and at the examination of De- 
cember gained degrees of honour both 
in Hindoostanee and Persian. 

* Lieut. Bagnold entered the col- 
lege at the same time with Lieut. 
Beckett, and in addition to degrees of 
honour for high proficiency in Per- 
sian and Hindoostanee, obtained a 
medal of merit for rapid proficiency 
in the Bruj B’hak,ha, at the examina- 
tion of December. 

“ These great and speedy acquire- 
ments are highly creditable to Lieuts. 
Bagnold and Beckett. 

“ Among the military students, I 
must not omit the name of Lieut. 
Coulthard. Lieut. Coulthard was de- 
prived of the opportunity of being a 
candidate for a degree of honour at 
the examination of December 1814, 
by severe illness, which also rendered 
him incapable of resuming the exer- 
cise of his professional duties in the 
field, but has admitted of his under- 
taking gratuitously the instruction of 
a class in Persian, under the acting 
professor, Major Weston. 

Lieut. Coulthard’s satisfactory 
execution of this duty is the strongest 
attestation of his proficiency in the 
Persian language. : 

* In addition to the students alrea- 
dy specified, those to whom medals of 
merit have been awarded, either at 


the public examination held in De- : 


cember, or at the late examination in 
June, are as follows : 


Civil Students. 
Cudbert Thornhill Glass, Persian and 

Hindoostanee. 

Benjamine ‘Taylor, Persian and Hin- 
 doostanee. 
Robert Creighton, Hindoostanee and 

Bengalee. 
David Carmichael Smyth, Persian 

and Hindoostanee. 

Nathaniel Smith, Persian and Ben- 
lee. 
Thomas Herbert Maddock, Persian 
and Hindoostanee. 
Harry Nesbit, Persian. 
David Dale, Bengalee and Persian. 
Alex. Francis Lind, Bengalee and 

Persian. 

George Ewan Law, Hindoostance. 

William Wilkinson, Bengalee. 

Thomas Porter Bonell Biscoe, Ben- 
galee. 

John Frederick Ellerton, Bengalee. 

Charles Stuart, Bengalee. 

Military Students. 

Lieut. Charles Paton, Hindoostanee 

Bruj B*hak,ha. 

Lieut. James Bedford, Hindoostanee 
and Persian. | 

Ensign George Stalkard, Hindoos- 
stanee and Persian. 

Cornet William Scott Kennedy, Hin- 
doostanee. 

Lieut. John Robson Wornum, Bruj 

B’hak,ha. 

Ensign Jas. Glencairn Burns, Bruj 

B’hak,ha. 

“ The whole of the medals of merit 
adjudged to the military students were 
awarded at the examination of De- 
cember 1814, those gentlemen having 
shortly after proceeded to join their 
respective corps. This circumstance 
has deprived us of an additional dis- 
play of Oriental learning atthe pre- 
sent disputation. Many of the mili- 
tary students entered the college, with 
the advantage of proficiency in two 
or more languages. This advantage 
they did not fail to improve, by an 
uniform and meritorious application 
to study, and their progress during 
the period of their continuance in the 

college 
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college was consequently highly satis- 
factory. | 

“ A reference to the reports. of 
the examination of December demon- 
strates, that many of these absent of- 
ficers, if circumstances had admitted 
of the further prosecution of their 
studies, would have obtained the dis- 
tinction of a degree of honour on the 
present occasion, and would have 
been highly classed in the scale of 
relative proficiency. 

Tn this number is to be included 
one whose promising career has un- 
happily been arrested by the hand of 
death, The late Ensign Stalkart ex- 
hibited a distinguished example of 
meritorious and successful assiduity 
in the study of the Persian and Hin- 
doostanee languages. The glory which 
attaches to the memory of those who 
have fought and fallen in their coun- 
try’s cause, must now hold the place 
of those distinctions to. which that la- 
mented officer would unquestionably 
have established an early claim, if it 
had pleased Providence to permit his 
return to the college of Fort William. 

“* It is highly satisfactory to ob- 
serve, that several of the military 
students have prosecuted with success 
the study of the Bruj B’hak,ha, under 
the tuition of Lieut. Price. The Hin- 


dee, of which the Broj B’hak,ha, or 


language of the territory anciently 
denominated Bruj*, is one of the dia- 
lects, appears to bear precisely the 
same relation to the modern Hindoos- 


_ tanee, that the Saxon of the 11th or 


12th century bears to the English of 
the present day. The Hindee, how- 
ever, constitutes at this moment the 
native language of a considerable 
portion of the population of India, 
and proceeding through degrees of 
modification and of intermixture with 


_ the Arabic and Persian, may be said 


* The territory of Bruj, the acene of the 
fabulous exploits of Krishnu, has been call- 
ed the Arcadia of India. Its capital was 
Muttra. 


Jate examination, but has smce been 


to terminate or be lost in that refined 
and elegant language, which is deno- 
minated Oordoo, or the court dialect 
of Hindoostan. 

‘“‘ The study of the Hindee, there- 
fore, although perhaps not more es- 
sential to a comprehensive and criti- 
cal acquaintance with the language 
strictly termed Oordoo, than the stu- 
dy of the Anglo-Saxon is to a perfect 
knowledge of the English, yet becomes 
important and even necessary to those 
who may have to maintain an exten- 
sive intercourse and personal commu- 
nication with all classes of the Indian 
population: more especially it is re- 
Sma for the military officers of the 

ompany’s service, because a large 
proportion of the Sepoys of the army 
on the establishment of Bengal, speak 
either the Bruj B’hak,ha, or a dia- 
lect of which the Hindee forms a chief 
component part. It is therefore great- 
ly to be desired, that this language 
should become a more general object 
of study in the college. _ 

* The following civil students have 
been declared qualified, by their pro- 


ficiency in two or more languages, to 


enter on the public service. 

1. Wm. Hay Macnaghten, Ist in 
Arabic, 1st in Persia, Ist in Sunskrit, 
3d in Bengalee, 1st in Hindoostanee, 
at the former examination. 

2. Abercromby Dick, 1st in Hin- 
doostanee, 2d in Persia. 

3. The Hon. Richard Cavendish, 
Ist in Bengalee, 4th in Persian. 

4. Wm. Monckton, 2d in Benga- 
lee, 2d in Sunskrit, 12th in Persian. 

5. Samuel Munckley Duntze, 2d 
in Bengalee, at the examination of 
December last. He was prevented 
by severe illness from attending the 


examined in Persian, and is stated by 
the examiners to have performed hy 
exercises in such a manner, as w 
have entitled him to be placed 
at the top of the 3d class. 

6. Benjamin Taylor, 34 in 
$d in Hindoostanee. . Dav. 
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7. Dav. Car, Smyth, 2d in Hin- 
doostanee, 5th in Persian. 

8. Nath. Smyth, 6th Persian, 10th 
Bengalee, and the 4th class of Hin- 
doostanee. 

9. T. H. Maddock, 7th in Per- 
sian, 4th in Hindoostanee. 

10. C. T. Glass, 6th Hindoostanee, 
Sth Persian, and the 2d class of Ara- 
bic. 

11. David Dale, 5th in Bengalee, 
10th in Persian. | 

12. Harry Nisbet, 9th in Persian, 
9th in Hindoostanee. 

13. Arch. Murray, 4th in Benga- 
lee, 5th in Persian. 

14. Henry Walters, 8th in Hin- 
doostance, 13th in Persian. 


15. R. J. Taylor, 11th in Persian, © 


13th in Hindoostanee. 

16. A. E. Lind, 8th in Bengalee, 
16th in Persian. 

17. R. H. Boddam, 7th in Hin- 
doostanee, 17th in Persian. - 

18, R. A. Ward, 11th in Hindoo- 
stanee, 14th in Persian. 

19. R. Creihton, 5th in Hindoo- 
stanee, 9th in Bengalee, and 21st in 
Persian. 


A list of Translations of the Scrip- 


tures into the Oriental Languages, 


with the progress made in the print- 
ing of them, at the Serampore 
Press, 20th July 1815. 


Old and 
| Testaments. The 
<4 third edition of the 
| New Testament in 
the Press, 

2 Ootkul,.... Ditto ditto ditto. 

{ New Testament Pen- 
tateuch. Histori- 
cal Books of Scrip- 
tures nearly finish- 

ed. 

4 Mahratia, Ditto ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto. 
6p itto’ Pentateuch, 


1 Bengaiee, 


3 Sunskrit,.. 


New Testament, te 
7 John's Gospel. 


8 Billochee, Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto St. Matthew 
9 Kunkuna, printed. 
Ditto ditto nearly 
10 Bikaneer printe d. 


11 Mooltanee, Ditto ditto ditto, 
12 Sindhee,.. Ditto ditto ditto. 
18 Oodyapoora, Ditto ditto ditto. 
14 Matawar, Ditto ditto ditto, 
15 Kashmeecra, Ditto ditto ditto. 
14 Nepalese, Ditto ditto ditto. 
The New Testament, 
17 printed to the E. 
pistles, 
Ditto to St John’s 
Gospel. 
Ditto BTR to the 
19 K,hassee, } end of St. Mat- 


thew’s Gospel. 
20 Mugud,ha or 
South Buhar, Ditto ditto ditto. 


itto, the Gospels 
21 Telinga, painted. 


Ditto, St. Matthew's 
22 Kurnata, } Gospel, nearly print- 


ed. ; 
New Testament, two 
Gospels printed. — 
nearly print- 


St. Mathew’ near- 
ly printed. 


Ready for the Press. 


1. Maldeviau,—2. Gujerattee,— 
3. Southern Sindhee,—4. Siamese. 


Works nearly ready for publicetio at 
Serampore. 

1.—A View of the History, Liter- 

ature, and Religion, of the Hindoos, 


including a minute description of their 
manners and customs; in two volumes 


18 Assam,..«+ 


23 Chinee, 


Ato. By the Rev. William Ward. 


The volume on the religion of the 
Hindoos (pages XX XI and 485), is 
already printed off, and as the vo- 
lumes are independent of each other, 
it will be published 
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The introduction contains a concise 
view of the origin of the Hindoo sys- 
tem of mythology; chapter I. is devo- 
ted to a description of the objects of 
Hindoo worship; chapter II. deseribes 
the Hindoo temples, images, priests, 
and the various kinds of worship ; 
chapter IIL. notices the various times 
and seasons of worship ; chapter LV. 
points out the diflérent duties and ce- 
remonies incumbent on both priests 
and worshippers; chaptey V. exhibits 
the view of the Hindoos, relative toa 
future state; chapter VI. enumerates 
the various kinds of religious devotees 
and mendicants among the Hindoos ; 
and chapter VII.describes the diflerent 
sects among them. ‘The volume con- 
cludes with some general remarks on 
the objects of worship throughout In- 
dia, Tartary, China, Japan, &c. &c. 

If.—A Dictionary of the Bengalee 
Language, by the Rev. Doctor Wil- 
diam Carcy.—The first volume of this 
work, comprising those words which 
begin with a vowel, is ready for pub- 
lication. 


About to be put to Press. 


I1I.—A Complete Dictionary of 
the Chinese Language, comprising all 
the characters in the Imperial Dic- 
tionary of Khangk,hee. This work 
will contain nearly thrice the number 
of characters found in the large folio 
dictionary published at Paris in 1813, 
by order of Bonaparte. The charac-. 
ters for this dictionary, which are cut 


_ in metal, on a new and improved plan, 


haye been in a'state of preparation for 
several years. 7 


On the Parliamentary Purchase of the 
Exicin MarBLes. 


ComMITTEE has been appointed by 
A the House of Commons to sit on 
Lord Elgin’s petition respecting his 
fine vollection of Grecian sculpture, 
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which he proffers to transfer to the , 


public,—it being in its nature, both 
as to its extent and the quality of its 
contents, only fit to have a place in a 
great public gallery. 

Knowing nothing of the Collector 
of the Marbles, and uninformed as to 
the circumstances of their remova! 
from Greece, we first became ac- 
quainted with the collection when it 
lay in comparative neglect and obscu- 
rity ;—but we found it then discover- 
ed, prized, and studied by the noblest 
spirits, inspiring the purest taste, and 
affording the means of arriving at a 
truth and elegance of style, of which 
modern art did not furnish even an 
indication—far less an example.— 
The exquisite beauty of the specimens 
was apparent: they afforded the de- 
light derived from genuine poetry, 
—for they presented the realities of 
nature simply perfect, yet bearing tes- 
timony for themselves that noimagina- 
tion could reach beyond their graces. 
They are to be regarded then as com- 
complete productions of the first order 
of genius. 7 

Our admiration was converted in- 
to zeal, when we found that base cri- 
ticism had been exerted to undervalue 
these precious works. We do not 
use the word base in a moral sense 5 
but it has been a most unfortunate 
thing hitherto, that the public senti- 
ment on such subjects,—not being so 
generally diflused as on others, has 

ybeen left at the mercy of one om 


two oracles, on the decisions ef which 


the general judgment has trembled 
to exert itself. They have accor- 
dingly been tempted, by the confi- 
dence reposed in them, to cover their 
ignorance with arrogance, to hide. 
their mistakes in mystery, to gratify 
their caprices on the pretence of pro- 
pounding the truth, and.to make rash» 


ness and obstinacy pass for knowledge . 


and skill. With these it has become 
the first object to enquire, whether 
their personal consequence can be 
magnified by being combined with oe 
ec 
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eclat of the objects of popular admira- 
tion. Those who are influenced by 
this motive cannot regard transcend- 
ant excellence with favourable feel- 
ings,—for true genius levels all ranks 
and classes of its admirers—nobody 
can play the patron before it—it re- 
quires no well-read curiosity-monger 


, to illustrate its meaning and beauties; 


like the divinity from which it ema- 
nates, it places wisdom and simplici- 
ty on the same level. This strikes a 
death-blow at the craft of connoisseur- 
ship:—it reduces the learned com- 
mentator on the scriptures and sym- 


hols of the god of obscenity, to even - 


an inferiority of pretension, as a judge 


of art, beneath the humble but enthu-. 


siastic student of the refinement and 
talent of the masters. A person 
in this country, who is chiefly appeal- 
ed to by those higher classes of society 
to which merit in art must look for 
its suppert, quoted Greek to maintain, 
that Phidias never worked in marble; 
he was proved to have misconstrued 
his author, and it was shewn, that 
Phidias worked in more perishable 
and less sterling materials with great 
reluctance, Under this person’s sanc- 
tion it has been said, that the statues 
and figures in relief, on the Parthe- 
non, were executed by coarse work- 
* men, “ scarcely ranking as artists,” 
employed by Phidias, who was care- 
less of what was placed at such a 


height. Any one who looks at them, 
as they are now laid along the wall. 


at Burlington house, may see that they 
are exquisitely finished. Every beauty 
of shape, the result of perfect forma- 


tion; every variety ef contour that 


can be occasioned by the slightest va- 


riation of motion; every elegance of 


execution, and the most perfect truth 
of invention, can be proved to exist 
in the Elgin marbles. Against their 
critic in England, is to be opposed, 
amongst other first-rate authorities, 
the eminent Italian sculptor, Cano- 
va, who came over here, the other 
day, with his fancy heated from the 


Louvre, and his pride roused to main- 
tain the value of those beautiful works, 
of which his fine country was about 
to repossess herself. Wemay ailirm, 
that he instantly felt himself ina new 
and superior presence, when he visit- 
ed the Athenian sculptures, and *that 
the glories of the most famous statues 
that have hitherte challenged the ad- 
miration of the world, faded in his 
eyes before the essential power and 
grace of these early Grecian produc- 
tions, The following letter, in which he 
acknowledged his sentiments to Lord 
Elgin, and which we extract and trans- 


late from alate publication, will be ac- — 


cepted as strong testimony on this 

** Permit me, my Lord, toexpress to you, 
the lively gratification I have experienced 
on seeing, in London, the precious antique 
‘Marbles, transperted by you from Greece. 
IT never can sufficiently examine them to 
gratify myself; and though my ‘stay in 
this great capital is necessarily very short, 
I have consecrated every spare moment, to 
contemplate these famous reliques of antient 
art. I admire in them the truth of natare, 
joined to the choicest of beautiful forms.— 
Every thing here breathes life, with the 
most exquisite skill, yet without the least af- 
fectation, or ostentation of art, which is veil- 


ed with admirable address. The naked fi- 


gures are true and beautiful flesh. I esteem 
myself happy in having been able to see, 
with my own eyes, these distinguished 


works, and I should have been content te. 


have come to London solely for them. The 
most grateful acknowledgements will be 


given to you, my lord, by the amateurs - 


and artists, for having brought ‘so near to us, 
these memorable and stupendous sculptures. 
For myself in particular, I give you a 
thousand cordial thanks, and have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. &c.” (Signed) 
CANOVA. 

The merits of Lord ‘Elgin’s con- 

duct, as the author of the collection, 


_and the profferer of it to the country, 


are subordinate considerations tothose 
ch pressing :—bat, 
knowledge ofthe facts » 


which we have been 


solely from the common accéssible 
sources—exploring these attentively 
and at some pains, as uiter strangers 


to Lord Elgin personally, we naust 
We never saw a clearer 


profess that 
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elaim than his lordship’s to the ap- 
plause and gratitude of the public.— 
It is due to the natioual character that 
he should be liberally treated in the 
negociation of his desirable transfer. 
We have heard of a most strange 
allegation, that the marbles ought to 
be considered public property, because 
Lord Elgin was probably assisted in 
his endeavours to procure them by his 
influence with the Ottoman Porte, as 
an ambassador. No one pretends to 
say that he has not expended a very 
large sum of money in removing the 
marbles; it is clear that he incurred 
a tremendous risk, and has suffered 
much trouble and anxiety on their ac- 
count. But the singularity of the 
claim on them, as public property, will 
appear most evident when we mention 
a fact, of which there is official proof, 
Lord Elgin, before he left this coun- 
try, so far from thinking of gaining 
any personal advantage from those 
works of art, proposed to ministers, 


that they should take measures to save 


them for Great Britain, more particu- 
larly as it was well known that they 
were otherwise sure to fall into the 
hands of the French. The ministry 
admitted the advantage that was like- 


ly to arise to the-country from pos- 
sessing them,—but declined Lord El- 


gin’s proposal, because it was attend- 


ed with a risk of great loss, which 
they did not feel bold enough to ha- 


ME zard. His Lordship, as an individual, 


hazarded this Joss; out of his own 
private means, animated by an excel- 
lent ambition, he effected these stu- 
pendous removals :—it is well known 
that. he could. have disposed of his 
collection to France at any time, and 


for any price ;—-but he has retained 


it for England,—probably desirous 
of the honour of connecting his name 


with the noblest of her public monu- | 


4 ments; -and is he now to be told 


that his dangers, his expences, his an-, 


xieties, and his hopes, are to go for 
nothing '—The refusal of ministers to 
undertake the. speculation is alone 
March 1816. 
§ 


circumstances. 
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sufficient to entitle Lord Elgin to the 
fruits of its success, It is no new 
thing for the public to purchase col- 
lections from ambassadors, and the 


. public have never been known to claim 


such acquirements, even when no ex- 
pence has been incurred by the ac- 
quirers. 

This sum should be liberal, but not 
extravagant. Lord Elgin should be 
amply remunerated, inasmuch as the 
remuneration will be an argument on 


the character of the collection; but 


he should not be inordinately enrich- 
ed, in justice to his own motives.— 
We own that the objection to the 
purchase, on the score of public eco- 
nomy, which we see has been urged 
by some members, strikes us as singu- 
larly inapplicable,—and we are sur- 
prised that larger views did not pre- 
sent themselves before enlarged minds. 
These members allow the excellence. 
of the collection, and that it is most 
desirable that its contents should not 
be scattered : but it is not a time, say 
they, to expend money on mere orna- 
ment... Mr Brougham, who is report- 
ed in the. Zimes to have thus describ- 
ed the Elgin Marbles, will excuse us 
for maintaining that this is no fair 
description of their character. That 
a person so gifted should have so in- 
complete a notion of their nature and 
uses, is a strong proof how backward 
public sentiment bas hitherto been in 
this country on such subjects. We 
are, however, rapidly advancing in 
this respect, and we-want but a few 
circumstances of a distinguished kind, 
calculated to make an impression on 
the popular feeling, and concentrate 
the general attention in favour of fine 
Art, to remove from the national re- 
putation altogether, a stigma that hag 
hitherto been attached to it. The 
erection of the Waterloo and Naval 
monuments, and the purchase of the 
Elgin collection, are precisely such 
Have we not proofs 
in other countries of the national’ be- 


nefits derivable from national. emi- 
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nence and notoriety in regard to this 
fine direction of human enterprize, 
talent, and industry ? Has a well-in- 
formed member of Parliament to be 
told, that by the purchase of such a 
coliection we add to the nation’s 
means, its vigour, and fame? If we 
have lost some of our peculiar advan-- 
tages, why should we not think of dis- 
tinguishing ourselves in what we have 
hitherto too much neglected,—and 
which has been a productive source 
of strength and honour, to others who 
have paid it more attention ? 

The people must not be suffer- 
ed to think that they are asked to 
lay out this money for no use but that 
of empty decoration. If the politi- 
cal power of the country is assisted 
hy its mind; if talent and skill are 
worth cultivating ; if the institutions 
of knowledge, the monuments of ge- 
nius, and the splendid attractions of 
the tasteful and enlightened, have ever 
been deemed chief constituents of na- 
tional greatness,—the preserved re- 
mains of Grecian beauty have essen- 
tial claims to be prudently regarded 
as objects worthy of public solicitude, 
inasmuch as they are eminently cal- 
culated: to administer to our public 
welfare and fame. 


The ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY; or 
a Series of Essays illustrative of our 
ScorrisH ANTIQUITIES. 


No. I. 


On the Sepulchral Monuments, Cr1- 
tre, Druipic, RomisH and Scan- 
DIAC, connected with this Country. 
Respectfully inscribed to the venerable and 
illustrative founder of our National So- 
ciety, The Right Honourable the Earl 
of Bucman. 
“* Antiquam exquirite matrem.” 
TPHERE is (says one of the great- 
est moralists of ancient times) a 
sort of melancholy pleasure in re- 


tracing the situation of cities once re- 
nowned for their opulence and magni- 
ficence ; the memory of ages, events, 
and characters, which marked, with 
an indelible impression, those periods 
to which they relate, and to -which 
we look back with all the enthusiasm 
of “ antiquarian idolatry.” A sort 
of involuntary attachment is formed 


- even to inanimate objects. The ruined 


hall, the haunted tower, the over- 
hanging precipice, though in them- 
selves unworthy of such a_ partial 
attachment, yet, connected as they 
are with some of the most pleasing 
scenes of youthful and romantic fancy, 
make us take a parting look of such 
monuments, with all the fondness of 
regret, and contemplate them as flood- 
marks of the ever-rolling, ever-in- 
creasing, torrent of years. 

This indescribable attachment is 
founded solely on the idea, that a 
sort of religious veneration encircles 
the remains of antiquity, and that the 
solemnity and awful mysteriousness 
of the situation are in unison with 
some of the nobler sensations of the 
immortal mind. The power and ex- 
tent of this innate principle are ad- 
mirably depicted by Sophocles in the 
“* Antigone :” It is by means of this 
principle, says he, that we are ena- 
bled to triumph over the vicissitudes 

of time, to bring back the ages 
are past, and give to monuments of 
antiquity an ever-during existence. 

The first and most interesting ob- 
ject in the study of this department 
1s the investigation of the Monumen- 
tal Antiquities of Nations, the vene- 
rable relics of a great and mighty 
people, as exhibiting specimens of the 
origin and progress of this invaluable 
department, connected with the taste 


| 


= 


and improvement of the human ‘un- 


derstanding. 
. In an investigation of this nature 
we are carried back to the: remotest 
period of existence, to the first dawn- 
ings of Society, where the. infant 
_ germs of civil and political institu- 
‘tions 
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ye tions begin to expand. There we 
| contemplate the origin and gradual 
development of art and science, their 
connection and mutual dependence, 
and are enabled to form an estimate 
of the progressive powers and facul- 
ties of the mind, under the influence 
of Aadit and experience. | 
Of the various monuments of anti- 
quity, seme are civil, others political, 
others religions, and not a few sepul- 
chral. The former of these record 
the transactions of man in the ear- 
Me lier stages of society, and preserve 
; memorials of important customs, rites, 
and ceremonies: the second are, in 
We general, connected with scenes of great 
3 and eventful actions, with the memo- 
@® ries of those who have laboured to 
@ establish thé independency of their 
country, or have bled for her rights 
and laws: under the third -head, are 
included all those monuments con- 
m® nected with the mythological belief 
m of the earlier periods of the world— 
mm the worship of fire—the rites of Sa- 
baiism—the immolatien of human 
victims—or the awful and mysterious 
modes of worship, incident to Pagan 
Britain: while the sepulchral anti- 
quities may be considered as compre- 
hending a vast portion of the early his- 
tory of mankind in general, and as 
including the Celtic cazrnes ; the Ro- 
man and Grecian temudz, with the al- 
tar, chest, temple, and obelisk tombs; 
hoth of ancient and modern erection, 
and found in almost every corner of 
the world. | 
An accurate investigation of those 
yet remaining monuments of antiquity 
would certainly tend to throw much 
light on the origin and progress of 
monumental architecture, and might 
jorm a comparative view of the pro- 


eee’ bich they relate. This utility will 
Pear in a more general and inter. 
‘sting light, when it is considered’ 
hat there is not ene branch in this 
partment, however insulated, that 
Mae °s not tend to elucidate the man- 


luctions of the different periods to — 
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ners and customs of former times, 
and to enable the classical reader to 
enter more fully into the beauties of 
his particular author. For want of 
sufficient knowledge in the study of 
monumental antiquities, numerous pas- 
sages, both in the Grecian, Roman, and 
Italian classics, are frequently invol- 
ved in much obscurity ; and how few 
readers do we find capable of appre- 
ciating the merit of Chaucer, Spenser, 
or Milton, not to mention those pon- 
derous “ Tomes of Romance,” whose 


merits turn solely on the manners, . 


rites, and ceremonies, with the splen- 
did palaces and halls of Gothic and 
Arabic fiction! 

A knowledge of our oldest writers, 
but especially those of poetry and ro- 
mance, is absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of the ancient manners 
and customs described by them, and 
likewise for the better understanding of 
the peculiarities of style, taste, and com- 
position, in their more successful imi- 
tators*., By meansof those productions, 


we enter into a more ample field of the 


manners and customs of former ages : 
there every thing is great and mar- 
vellous ; nothing but the most exalted 
feats of generosity and prowess; while 
the imagination is often elevated to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, by 
contemplating the tremendous solem- 
nities of Gothic superstition—by the 
most alarming scenes of magic and 
incantation—by sepulchral rites and 
ceremonies, which could have origi- 


nated only in the darker and more. 


dismal regions of Scaldic demonrie+.” 
The study of antiquities has frequently 
become subservient to the Genius of 
History, and has enabled her to roll 
back the ponderous shroud, which had 
been deepening for ages over the va- 

rious 


* Warburton’s Essays on the Genius of 
Pope. Warton’s Observations on Spenser, 
Vol. IL, p. 264. 

+ Hurd’s Letters on Ch. and Romance, 
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rious incidents and motives of nation- 
alevent. “ By the diligence of the 
investigator, circumstances have been 
brought to light totally unknown to 
the historian, and has frequently 
thrown a higher degree and strength 
of colouring over particular passages 
and events altogether inconsistent with 
the arrangement and design of gene- 
ral history*.” In surveying the 
proud monuments of feudal splendour 
and magnificence exhibited in the 
remains of ancient castles, towers, and 


fortalices, the Spirit of Chivalry seems 


to present himself amid the venerable 
ruins with a sternness and majesty of 
air and feature, which plainly indicate 
what he had ence been, mingled with 
a spirit of disdain for the degenerate 
penny that had robbed him of his 

onours. We dwell with a romantic 
er on those vestiges of former 

ospitality and munificence, the pride 
and ornament of England—on those 
halls, for ever open to deeds of ** cour- 
tesie and high emprize.” Seated 
amid the pomp and blaze of romantic 
chivalry, the ancient baron heard, 
with emotions of pride and dignity, 
the uarrations of his minstrels, as they 
reared in honourable song the heroic 
deeds and warlike achievements of his 
feudal forefathers ; ; thus exciting the 
first efforts of wit and fancy, and 


_ largely contributing to every species 


of polite literature +. 
From these awful remains of Gothic 
and fucric magnificence, we pass, with 


Sensations of religious veneration, to 


the investigation of those monuments, 
where Science was for ages nursed in 
the lap of Austerity and Contempla- 
tion. 

The history of monasteries, cells, 


and abhvys, is a subject fraught with - 


the greatest interest, and its execution 
equals the ardour and enthusiasm of 
the most zealous antiquary. It is 


_ ™ Essays on the Study of Ant. 26. 


+ Letters on the Reign of Queen Eliz. I. 
117, 


impossible to inspect that immense 
and invaluable treasure of records, 
charters, &c. contained in the histo- 
ries of our monastic antiquities, with- 
out experiencing a degree of admira- 
tion almost divine, when we consi- 
der the vastness of the undertaking, 
the years of research and labour ff 
taken to arrange the materials collect- 4 
ed from every corner of the kingdom, =|” 
before it could be specified even in 
outline +. 

Though we have been accustomed 
from prejudice, to regard the histo- 
ries of these monastic institutions 
as fraught with ignorance, indolence, 
and superstition, yet, we ought ever 
to remember, with sentiments of gra- 
titude, that to the inhabitants of the 
cloister are owing the foundation 
and accomplishments of most of our § 
celebrated monuments of architec- 
tural grandeur. Abbeys, cathedrals, 
churches, bridges, and embankments, 
bear ample testimony to the utility 9 
of these institutions in a period when ] 
civilization was in a manner un- 
known, and the art and science com- 
mitted to the protection of monks, 
and other religious denominations of 
that period, sarcastically held out as 
the dark ages of Christian Europe. ‘79 

The most important branch of this FF 
study, and which seems to present the | @ 
utmost latitude for the investigations 7% 
of the antiquary, is the history of our |@ 
ancient churches. Besides the so- 7 
lemnity which the sacredness of the . 
place naturally 1 inspires, Junereal mo- 
numents connected with their aptiqui- 
ty, breathe over the mind of the inqui- 
sitive investigator, sensations mourn- 
fully pleasing, and which frequently 4 
recall to his remembrance actions 7 
and events worthy to be enrolled n[¥ 
the archives of universal history.— }@ 
By an accurate investigation of these j 
genealogical antiquities, the 

Cl 


+ Vide Pref. to Leland’s Collectanca.— [a 
Dugdale's Trav. 
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ef many persons have been revived, 
who would otherwise have passed into 
an unmerited oblivion *. ‘The states- 
man, the senator, the patriot, and the 
warrior, have been rescued from the 
overwhelming tide of time, and placed 
in niches appropriated for them in the 


temples of immortality. From sources 


such as these, great and important ac- 
cessions have been made to our store 
of general history and biography, the 
lives of individuals have been illustra- 
ted, and the disputed lines of family ge- 
nealogy traced to their remote sources, 
and freed from fable and absurdity.— 
Another and very important use which 
ancient MSS. and records have in 
common with coins and tomb-archi- 
tecture, is, to represent in their mar- 
gimal illuminations forms of ancient 
armour, buildings, and other curious 
particulars, characteristic of the dif- 
ferent ages to which they allude +. 
Coins and marbles frequently throw 
great light on the literature of past 
ages ; and the inscription upon a coin 
or a tomb has restored a disputed 


passage in a favourite author to its 


classical and original import. From 
a retrospective view of the coins, me- 
dals, seals, &c. of ancient times, we 
are enabled to form a critical estimate 
of the various ations of sculpture 


-and architecture, as exhibited in the 


structures of their sepulchral monu- 
ments. Graves, circles, tombs, pillars, 
and cairns, were the ancient memo- 
rials of past actions, and erected, either 
to instruct posterity in some great and 
important event, or to perpetuate the 
memory of their more illustrious dead. 
in the Genesis of Scripture, frequent 


- aMention is made of memorials of this 


nature, to record the descent of Om- 
nipotence—the Patriarchal covenant ; 
or to mark out their places of sepul- 
ture {, which remained uninjured 


* Archzxologia, vol. I. Int. | 

+ Addison on Medals. Warton’s Obs. 
on Spenser, vol. II. p. 243. 

Chap. xi, xxv. and xxxiii. 
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through a suecession of ages, and, but 
for the barbarity of their conquerors, 
might have existed tothe present day*. 
Great and mighty masters in every de- 
partment, whether of art or of science, 
have always endeavoured to illustrate 
their subjects by these grand and com- 
prehensive ideas, caught from a con- 
templation of the venerable, though 
scattered remnants of antiquity. A 
beautiful church, a beautiful palace, 
or even a beautiful ruin, must preserve 
all their consistent and associated at- 
tributes before they can enter into the 
composition of a perfect or a finished 
whole +. Those remains of antiquity 
can never be studied too much, or 
with too great attention. The grand 
outline of beauty, the free and easy flow 
of drapery, and certain undescribable 
touches, characterize those unique 
specimens, which may be successfully 
imitated, but which we must despair - 
of ever seeing rivalled. It is well 
known, that m ancient Greece and 
Rome, architecture was in its highest 
perfection, and that, after their se- 
veral empires were overthrown, these 
glorious monuments of theireaste and 
genius were almost entirely destroyed. 
Still the contemplation of these divine 
specimens, even tho’ mutilated and in 
ruins, gave rise to some of the noblest 
architectural monuments which suc~ 
ceeding ages have to boast of. Let 
us never be told, in the unmeaning 
jargon of indolence and ease, that 
there are obstacles thrown in the way 
of a modern artist with regard to his 
imitation of these immortal works of 
the ancients. To men of genius, ob- 
stacles act but as a stimulus; what 
quenches others, gives them fire—for 
nothing is denied to persevering and 
well-directed industry. 

In examining the funeral monu- 
ments and sepulchral devices of mo- 
dern times, however valuable in a 


ge- 


* Shaw’s Travels, &c. 
+ Opic’s Lect. on Painting, 15, 
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geneabgical and historical point of 
view, the antiquary looks im vain 
for that high degree of entertainment 
he had been accustomed to receive 
from the sepulchral inscriptions of the 
Grecian and Roman monuments. In 
no department do the moderns fall 
so short of the ancients as in the com- 
positions of their eas mina sepulchratia, 
or monumental inscriptions. The spi- 
rit of the latter are characterized by 
a tenderness and delicacy of sentiment 
expressed with the greatest simplicity 
and elegance of language; while the 
former are so constructed as to de- 
stroy the pathos and effect intended 
to have been conveyed to the mind of 
the reader. Suii there are glorious ex- 
ceptions to be found in every country 5 
and in the precincts of our great 
national mausoleum, mscriptions and 
devices are to be met with inferior to 
none that have adorned the walls of 
the Acropolis, or the Pantheons of an- 
cient Greece and: Rome. Even in 
Scotland, monuments exist worthy the 
investigation of the philosopher or the 
antiquary. There repose the dust of a 
long line of illustrious patriots—men 
venerable for their virtue, and whose 
memories are enshrined in the bosom 
of their country. Lt would certainly 
be a highly meritorious act to endea- 
vour by every means to give a more 
than temporary existence to these sa- 
cred relicts, and to hand down to pos- 
terity the memorial of their forefa- 
thers, while it is yet possible to trace 
the last fading outline. 

A work of this nature has long 
been a desideratum amongst our Scot- 
tish Antiquities, and a perfect sepul- 
chralia would give universal satisfac- 
tion. Nothing of this nature has as 
yet been attempted. in Scotland.— 
A few epitaphs and inscriptions in 
particular countries, given in a diffuse 
and incorrect manner, are all that has 
ever been attempted, and as’ such, 
are only calculated for the amuse- 
ment or instruction of afew. Buta 


Sepulckralia Scotia” would be in- 


mode of cooling their worts. 


teresting to every person ; as there is 
a sort of melancholy connection exists 
between the living and the dead, 
through the medium of these monitors 
and funereal instructors in every cor- 
ner of the kingdom 3 and the restora- 
tion of a decayed monument, or obli- 
terated inscription, would be in a man- 
ner restoring their friends to them 
again, from the silent mansions of 
mortality, 

Edinburgh, 


W.S. Irving. 
March 14. 1814 


Case decided in the Court of Exchequer 
relative to Utensils used in Brewing. 


Court of Exchequer—December 5. 1815. : 
ADVOCATE-GENERAL DONS. 


mais was a case of very general 
importance to the community. 
The defenders are brewers in the 
immediate vicinity of the town of 
Forfar, and upwards of five years ago 
introduced into their works a new 
By the 
former practice, the worts, after bein 
boiled, and ren into a tub or back in 
the under floor of the brewery, were 
pumped up to the highest floor, where 
they were exposed on an extended flat 


surfaced wooden cooler, until reduced - 


to a proper temperature for fermenta- 
tion, and were then run down into 
the fermenting tuns on the floor below. 
By this process of cooling there is 
not only a great loss by evaporation, 
but it is also extremely tedious, espe- 
cially in summer, when it frequently 
requires upwards of twelve hours to 
bring the worts to the proper temper- 
ature for fermentation, and they are 
very apt to be injured by so long an 
exposure to the atmosphere. To ob- 
viate these evils, the defendants con- 
trived the following improvement :— 
In place of cooling their worts by an 
exposure to the atmosphere, they 
erected, in the highest floor of their 
brewery, a wooden tub or back, into 

| which 
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which the worts were pumped up from 
the back in the lowest floor; and in 
the floor immediately under this up- 
per back they erected a large wooden 
tub, which, by means of a pipe from 
an adjacent spring, they kept constant- 
ly filled with cold water; and into 
this tub they introduced a spiral pipe 
or worm, which was connected with 
the wort back above, and with the fer- 
menting tuns below; and the worts, 
in passing through this pipe, were 
brought to the proper temperature be- 
fore they reached the fermenting tuns, 
it being so constructed that the water 
gradually run off as it grew warm, and 
was replaced by a continual supply 
from the spring. 

This improvement took place in 
1810. In June 1813, the defendants 
were subpoenaed toappear inthe Court 
of Exchequer, and, thereafter, an in- 


formation was filed against them, as_ 


having contravened the act 42, Geo. 
IIL. cap. 38. § 15. by which it is 
enacted, 


That no common! brewer shal! have or 
** keep any pipe or other conveyance from 
‘or out of any copper in his, her, or their 
** brewhouse, save and except the regular 
** discharge pipes leading directly to his, her, 
‘or their mash tun, hopback, back, or 
“* coolers, respectively ; nor shail have or 
** keep any fixed or other pipe or convey- 
ance leading from any underback, hop- 
** back, back, or cooler, except such pipe or 
** conveyance as, without any private or 
** concealed stop-cock therein or thereon, 
** shall have a direct and immediate com- 
** munication with the known and entered 
** coppers, backs, coolers, or working or fer- 


** menting tuns only, on pain of forfeiting,. 


** for every such fixed or other pipe or con- 
“* veyance as aforesaid, except such pipe or 
** conweyanee as in that behalf before except. 
“ed, the sum of two hundred pounds.” 
Upon this information the question 
came to be tried on ‘Tuesday the 5th 
instant, in the Court of Exchequer. 
On the part of the Crown, the pro- 
secution was rested on the following 
grounds :—1. That the new mode of 
cooling the worts was contrary to that 
statute, in as far as the communica- 
tion with the fermenting tuns by the 
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spiral pipe was not direct and imme- 
diate, but circuitous, and that it pass- 
ed through another vessel, in its way 
to the fermenting tuns; and, 2d, that 
the pipe communicated with a tub, 
which was not an entered fermenting 
tun; and it was contended, that, by 
these means, great facilities were given 
to the committing of frauds, and the 
officers were deprived of the proper 
opportunities for guaging the worts. 
On the part of the defendants, it 
was stated, that the only question be- 
fore the Court and the Jury seemed 
to be, whether this new mode of cool- 
ing werts was or was not contrary to 
law; that there was not one word in the 
statute founded on, or in any other 
statute, prescribing any particular 
mode of cooling worts, or prohibiting 
either.the mode here adopted, or any 
other mode; that the new mode was 
therefore completely legal; and it was 
of very great importance to them to 
persevere in it, because they could 


not only brew more expeditiously, 


but in summer they avoided entirely 
the risk attending the exposure of the 
worts for too long a period to the at- 
mosphere ; that the officers were not 
deprived of the proper opportunities 
of guaging the worts, because they 
couid guage them twice before they 
entered the spiral pipe, viz. in the 
back in the under floor, and in that 
in the upper floor, and in the ferment- 
ing tuns and tub, after they came out 
of the pipe, and actually did guage 
them in all these places accordingly. 
That there was no concealed pipe or 
cock about the work, the whole being 
visible to the eye, and none of them 
leading any where else than to known 
and entered vessels, That the de- 
fendants had nothing else in view than 
the fair exercise of their trade upon 
an improved plan, which (although 
unknown to them when they adopted 
it) it appeared was practised in Eng- 
land, as it is particularly noticed im 
Dr Brewster’s Encyclopedia, under 
the article Brewery.- 

That 
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That the Court and Jury might 
understand the case, a correct model 
of the brewery was produced, and af- 
ter several witnesses were examined, 
and Counsel heard on both sides, the 
Lord Chief Baron charged the Jury, 
and entered fully into the merits of 
the case. His ceili began by ob- 
serving, that the present question was 
one of a very different complexion 
from those which usually came before 
that Court. Here the defendants 
were not charged with having com- 
mitted an actual fraud against the 
revenue, but the question arose from 
the circumstance of their having made 
an alteration upon the implements of 
their trade, not with any view of en- 


_abling them to defraud the revenue, 


but for the purpose of saving time and 
labour, and enabling them to carry on 
their trade with greater advantage to 
themselves and the public. It had 
been well observed by the Counsel for 
the defendants, that it was to the spi- 
rit of improvement in arts and ma- 
nufactures that we owe a great part 
of the wealth and prosperity of our 
country, and. the proud preeminence 
which we hold amongst the nations of 
Europe, for the skill, and industry, 
and perseverance of our merchants. 
and manufacturers, It was in the 
lawful exercise of this spirit that the 
defendants had made the alteration 
which had become the subject of the 
present prosecution; and if it gave 
them any lawful advantage over their 
fellow traders, they were well entitled 
to the fruits of their ingenuity. But 
still, if this alteration contravened any 
statute that had been enacted for the 
safety of the revenue, however advan- 
tageous it might be to the defendants 
or the public, the Jury would be 
bound to find a verdict for the Crown. 


It had been stated on the part of the 


prosecution, that the mode adopted by 
the defendants was contrary to the en- 
actments of a certain statute, and the 
whole question before the Court was, 


whether the defendants’ brewery con- 


tained certain pipes prohibited by the 
statute founded on in the information. 
And here his Lordship stated, that he 
was most decidedly of opinion, in which 
all his brethren on the bench concur- 
red, that none of the pipes or imple- 
ments used by the defendants fell un- 
der the description prohibited by the 
statute. It had been attempted to be 
shewn, that the excise officers had 
been deprived of certain opportunities, 
which they had under the old mode of 
cooling, of taking their dips for gua- 
ging the worts, and that the mode a- 
dopted by the defendants afforded fa- 
cilities for committing frauds, if they 
were so inclined. . As to the excase 
officers being deprived of their dips, 
if they were so, and if no law was in- 
fringed, the Board of Excise ought to 
have applied to Parliament for a re- 
medy, and not come into a court of 
law, where no redress could be given. 
But his Lordship farther stated, that 
there appeared to be no foundation for 
the allegation, that the officers had 
been deprived of their dips ; for it 
had been proved, that they could 
guage the worts’ in two separate pla- 
ces before they entered the spiral 
worm; and here his Lordship thought 
the defendantshad acted most honour- 
ably in giving them these opportu- 
nities ; for it seemed to him that they 
had done so on purpose that there 
might be no pretence for complaint 5 
and he held, as he was bound to hold 
them, to be fair and honourable men, 
having nothing in view but the lawfal 
exercise of their trade, As to the pre. 
tence that the communication with 
the fermenting tuns was not direct or 
immediate, because it was circuitous, 
and passed through another vessel, it 
appeared to his Lordship to be a 
Strange and absurd misconstruction 
of the statute. The communication 
was direct, if there was nothing to in- 
terrupt it, and it was immediate, if it 
led to no intermediate place between 
the upper wort-back and the known 
and entered vessels in the brewery.— 

With 
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With regard to the attempt to prove 
that the tub into which a small part 
of the worts was drawn off was not 
an entered vessel, his Lordship said, 
that, at first sight, he was afraid that 
the defendants might have inadvert- 
ently incurred a penalty; and if this 
had been the case, however much he 
might have regretted it, he would 
have been bound to tell the Jury, 
that, according to the strict letter of 
the law, a penalty had been incurred, 
and it would have been for them to 
consider whether the law had been in- 
fringed or not. But he was happily 
relieved from any painful sensation 
of this kind, because it came out, up- 
on investigation, that it was the prac- 
tice in all other breweries to take a 
certain small part of the table beer 
worts for a particular purpose neees- 
sary inthe manufacture; and when it 
was admitted that the vessel com- 


plained of had been in daily use for a 


number of years, and known to and 
regularly gauged by every excise of- 
ficer who had attended the work, his 
Lordship was of opinion, that it must 
be considered as a known and entered 
vessel, in terms of the <ct of Parlia- 
ment. Upon the whole, his Lordship 
said, that he was most decidedly of 
opinion, the prosecution was ground- 
less, root and branch. He thought, 
that in place of being prosecuted 
for penalties, and put to the expence 
of an Exchequer trial, the defendants 
deserved praise for their ingenuity.— 
Whether they were the inventors of 
this new mode might be questioned, 
because it appeared, from Dr Brews- 
ter’s work, that similar plans for cool- 
ing worts had been adopted in Eng- 
land; but be this as it might, it ap- 
peared to be a valuable discovery, and 
those who introduced it were entitled 
to encouragement and protection — 


His Lordship concluded an able and up 


animated speech, by recommending to 


the Jury to find a verdict for the de- 
fendants, which they did accordingly, 
without leaving their box. 
March 1816. 

6 


During a of the trial, their 
Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes 
John and Lewis of Austria were pre- 
sent. Their Highnesses the same 
day dined with the Lord Provost ; 
and the subject of the trial having 
occupied part of the conversation, we 
are informed the Archduke Jobn ex- 
pressed his surprise that such a ques- 
tion should have been brought into a 
court of Jaw. 


Curious Action for Defamation. : 


i TO THE EDITOR. 
vAIR, 
AS mueh noise has lately been made 
by the discovery of lost or neglect- 
ed papers, I have in consequence been 
stimulated to rummage amongst some 
old papers and other singular docu- 
ments brought to England from Brob- 
dignag, by my deceased kinsman the 
celebrated Mr Lemuel Gulliver, in 
which country, as you no doubt well 
know, he was far a considerable pe- 
riod resident. Among the rest, I 
lighted on a few separate leaves.and 
scraps, containing a copy. of Notes 
taken by the said Mr Gulliver, during 
the time a question of much interest, 
and no small intricacy, was discussed 
in one of the civil courts of that coun- 
try; and, as I have experienced 
great amusement from a perusal of 
these Notes, and farther believe that 
are curious in such documents, £ 
reby send a translation of the whole. 
This will perhaps amuse many of 
your readers, and afford to them, as 
well as to gentlemen connected with 
the law in your “ intellectual city,” 
an opportunity of comparing the pro- 
ceedings in such cases, as they are 


carried on in the two countries. The. 


report of the case is stated to be drawn 
by one of the most eminent lawyers 
in that celebrated metropolis. 
I am, 
Your constant reader, 
23d Feb. 1816. Henry Gulliver. 
| Notes 
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Notes taken at advising the Action 
of De ion and Damages,— 
A— C—, Jeweller in BRros- 
DIGNAG, against Mr J-— R-—, 
Surgeon there. 

Lord President.—Your Lordships 
have the petition of A C , 
against Lord B——’s interlocutor. It 
is a case of defamation and damages, 
for calling the petitioner’s Diamond 
Beetle an Egyptian Louse. You have 
the Lord Ordinary’s interlocutor on 
pages 29 and 30 of the Petition, as 
follows :—“ Having considered the 
condescendence of the pursuer, an- 
swers for the defender, and so on, 
finds, in respect it is not alleged that 
the diamonds on the back of the dia- 
mond beetle are real diamonds, or 
any thing but shining spots, such as 
-are found on other diamond beetles, 
and which likewise occur, although 
in a smaller number, on a great 
number of other beetles, somewhat 
different from the beetle libelled, 
sunilar to which there may be beetles 
in Egypt with shining spots on their 
backs, which may be termed dice 
there, and may be different, not only 
frou the common louse mentioned by 
Moses as one of the plagues of Egypt, 
which is admitted to be a filthy, 
troublesome louse, even worse than 
the said louse, which is clearly differ- 
ent from the louse libelled. But the 
other louse is the same with or simi- 
lar to the said beetle ; which is also 
the same with the other beetle, and, 
although different from the said beetle 
libelled, vet, as the said beetle is simi- 
lar to the other beetle, and the said 
louse to the said beetle, and the said 
beetle to the other louse libelled, and 
the said louse to the other beetle, 
which is the same with or similar to 
the beetle which somewhat resembles 
the beetle libelled, assoilzies the de- 
fender, and finds expences due.”— 
Say away, my Lords 

Lord M——. This is a very in- 


tricate and puzzling question, my 


Action for Defamation. 
_Lord—TI have formed no decided opi- 


. a. 


nion at present—TI am rather inclined 
to think the Interlocutor is right, 
though not upon the ratio assigned 


‘in it. It appears to me there are two 


points for consideration: Ist, Whe- 
ther the words libelled amount to a 
convicium against the beetle : ¢d, Ad- 
mitting the convicium, whether the 
pursuer is entitled to found upon it in 
his action. Now, my Lords, if there 
be a comvicium at all, it consists in 
the comparatio, or comparison of the 
scarabeus, or beetle, with the Egyp- 
tian pediculus, or louse. My first 
doubt regards this point; but it is not 
at all founded on what the defender 


alleges, that there is no such animal as 


an Egyptian pediculus, 12 verum na- 
ture ; for though it does not actually 
exist, it may possibly catst, and whe- 
ther its existence 18 in esse or posse, 
is the same thing to this question, pro- 


vided there be termini habiles for as- 


certaining what it would be if it did | 


exist. But my doubt is here—how 
am I to discover what is the essentia 
of any louse, whether Egyptian or not? 
It is very easy to describe accidents 
as a naturalist would do—to say that 
it belongs to the aptera, (or, that is, a 
little, yellow, filthy, greedy, despica- 
ble reptile;) but we do not learn from 
this, what the proper um of the anima} 
is in a logical sense, and still less 
what is its differentia. Now, with- 
out these, it 1s impessible to judge 
whether there is a conwicium or not ; 
for in a case of this kind, which se- 
guiur naturam delecti we must un- 
derstand them mekiord sensu, and pre- 
sume the comparatio to be in meli- 
oribus tunivm: and 1 here beg that 
parties and te der in general— (Lord 
interrupting him, Your Lord- 
ship should address yourself to the 
chair) I say, my Lord, I beg it may 
be understood, that I do not. rest my 
opinion upon the ground that veritus 
convict’ cxcusat. 1 am clear, that 
though this beetle actually were an 
Egyptian pediculus, it would afford 


a 
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no relevant defence, provided the call- 
ing it so were a convictum ; and there 
my doubt lies. With regard to the 
second point, I am satisfied that the 
scardbaeus, or beetle, itself, has no per- 
sona standi in judicio; and, therefore, 
the pursuer cannot insist in the name 
of the scarabceus, or beetle, for his be- 
hoof. If the action lies at all, it must 
be at the instance of the pursuer him- 
self, as the werus dominus of the sca- 
rubeus, for heing calumniated through 


- the convictum, directed primarily a- 


a the animal standing in that re- 
ation to him. Now, abstracting from 
the qualification of an actual domint- 
um, which is not alleged, | have great 
doubts whether a mere convicium is 
necessarily transmitted from one ob- 
ject to another, through the rela- 
tion of a dominium subsisting between 
them ; and if not necessarily transmis- 
sible, we must see the principles of 
its actual transmission here—and that 
has not yet been pointed out. 

Lord H——. We heard a little 
ago, my Lord, that this is a difficult 
case.—[ have not been fortunate 
enough, for my part, to find out where 
the difficulty lies. Will any one pre- 
sume to tell me, that a beetle is not a 
beetle, and that a louse is not a louse ? 
I never saw the petitioner’s beetle— 
and, what’s more, I don’t care whe- 
ther [ see it or not; because I sup- 
pose it’s like other beetles, and that’s 
enough for me. But, my Lord, I 
know the other reptile well; I have 
seen them, my Lord, I have felt them, 
my Lord, ever since I was a child in 
my mother’s arms; and my mind tells 
me, that nothing but the deepest and 
blackest malice rankling in the hu- 


man heart, could have suggested the 


comparison, or led any man to form 


a thought so injurions and insulting. 


But, my Lord, there is more here than 


all that—a 


reat deal more: one 


would think the defender could have. 


gratified his spite to the full by com- 
paring this beetle to a common louse, 
—an animal sufficiently vile and abo- 


208 
minable for defamation—( Shut that 


door there) he adds, my Lord, the 
epithet Egyptian: 1 know weil what 
he means by that epithet-—he means, 
my Lord, a louse that has fattened on 
the head of a gypsey or tinker, un- 
disturbed by the comb, and unmolest- 
ed in the enjoyment of its natural 
filth—he means a louse ten times 
longer, and ten times more abomina- 


ble than that with which your Lord- 


ship or [ are familiar. ‘(he petitionet 
asks redress for this injury, so atro- 
cious and so aggravated ; and, as far 
as my voice goes, he shall not ask in 
vain. 

Lord C——. 1 am of the opinion 
last delivered. [t appears to me slan- 
derous and calumnious to compare a 
diamond - beetle to the filthy and 
mischievous animal libelled. By ati 
Egyptian. louse, I understand one 
which has formed in the head of a 
native Egyptian, (a race of men who, 
after degenerating for many centuries, 
have sunk at last into the abyss of de- 
pravity, in consequence of having been 
subjugated for a time by the French.) 
I do not find that Turcort or Con- 
DORCET, or the rest of the economists, 
ever reckoned combing the head a spe- 
cies of productive labour. I conclude, 
therefore, that wherever French prin- 
ciples have been propagated, lice grow 
to an immoderate size, especially in a 
warm climate like that of Egypt: I 
shall only add, that we ought to be 
sensible of the blessings we enjoy un- 
der a free and happy constitution, 
where lice and men live under the 
restraint of equal laws, the only qua- 
lity that can exist under a well-regu- 
lated state. : 

Lord P-—. It should be observed, 
my Lords, that what is calleda beetle | 
is a reptile very well known in this 
country ; I have seen mony ane 0” 
them on Drumeshorlin - Moor; it is 
a little black beastie, about the size 
of my thumb-nail ; the country people 
ca’ them clocks, and I believe they al- 
so ca’ them Magey-wi’-the- ony fet 
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but this is not the least like any louse 
I ever saw; so that, in my opinion, 
though the defender may have made 
a blunder thro’ ignorance, in compa- 
ring them, there does not seem to me 
to have been an animus injuriandt ; 
therefore I am for refusing the peti- 
tion, my Lords. ; 
Lord B——. for refusing 
the petition,—there is more lice than 
beetles in Fife; they call beetles 
clocks there. J thought, when I read 
the petition, that the beetle, or bittle, 
had been the thing that the women 
have, when they are washing tools 
or napery with, and dadding them 
with ; and I see the petitioner is a 
jeweller till his trade, and I thought 
had made one o’ their bittles, and 
set it all round with diamonds: I 
thought it a foolish and extravagant 
idea; and I see no resemblance it 
would have to a louse. But I find I 
was mistaken, my Lord; and I find it 
only a beetle clock the petitioner has; 
but | opinion is the same it was be- 


fore, 1 am for refusing the petition, I 
say. 
Lord W. . There is a case 


abridged in the 3d volume of the 
Dictionary of Decisions—Chalmers 
against Douglas, in which it is found, 
that veritas convict excusat, which 
may be rendered literally ; but ina 
fine and spirited manner, according to 
the most approved principles of trans- 
lations, “ the truth of a calumny 
affords a relevant defence.” If, there- 
fore, it be the law of Scotland, which 
1 am clearly of opinion it is, that 
the truth of a calumny affords a re- 
levant defence, and if it be likewise 
true, that the diamond beetle is really 
an Egyptian louse, I am really inclin- 
ed to conclude, that the defender 
ought to be assoilzied—Refuse. 

well acquaint with the defender 
in this action, and have respect for 
him, and esteem him likewise.—I 
know him to be a skilful and expert 
surgeon, and also a good man, and I 
would do a great deal to serve him, 
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or to be of use, if I had it in my power 
todo so. But I think, on this occa- 
sion, he has spokenrashly; and, I fear, 
foolishly and improperly. I hope he 
had no bad intention—I am sure he 
had not. But the petitiener, for 
whom I have likewise a great respect, 
has a clock or a beetle, I think it is 
called a diamon-beetie, which he is 
very fond of, and has a fancy for, and 
thedefender has compared it to a louse, 
ora bug, or a flea, or something of 
that kind, with a view to render it 
despicable and ridiculous, and the pe- 
titioner so likewise, as the proprietor 
or owner of it,—It is said, that this 
beast is a louse in fact, and that the 
veritas convictiexcusat, and mention is 
made of a decision in the case of 
Chalmers and Douglas. [have always 
had a great veneration for the deci- 
sions Be Lordships, and 1 am sure 
will always continue to have so while 
I sit here. But that case was deter- 
mined by a very small majority, and 
I have heard your Lordships mention 
it on various occasions, and you 
have always desiderated the propriety 
of it, and, I think, have departed from 
it in some instances. I remember 
the case well. Helen Chalmers lived 
in Musselburough, and the defender, 
Mrs Baillie, lived in Fisherrow, and. 
at that time there was much inter- 
course between the genteel inhabitants 
of Musselburough and Fisherrow, and 
Inveresk, and likewise Newbigging ; 
and there were balls and dances, or 
assemblies, every fortnight, and also 
sometimes, I believe, every week : and 
there were likewise card-assemblies 
once a fortnight, or oftener, and the 
young people danced there also, and 
others played at cards, and there were 
various refreshments, such as tea and . 
coffee, butter and bread, and, I believe, 
(but am not sure,) porter and negus, ' 
and likewise small beer ; and it was 
at one of these assemblies that Mrs . 
Baillie called Mrs Chalmers an adul-. 
teress, andsaid,that she had lain with 
commissioner Cardonnel, a gentleman 
whom I knew very well at one — 
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had a great resvect for—he is dead 
many years ago; and Mrs Chalmers 
brought an action of defamation be- 
fore the commissaries, and it came by 
advocation into this court, and your 
Lordships aliowed a proof of the veri- 
tas convicit, and it lasted a long time, 
and in the end answered no good pur- 
pose, even to the defender herself— 
while it did much hurt to the charac- 
ter of the pursuer. 1 am, therefore, 
for refusing such a proof in this case; 
and I think the petitioner and his bee- 
tle have been slandered, and the peti- 


tion ought to be seen. 


Lord If I understand this 
a-a-a-a interlocutor, it is not said the 
a-a-a-a Egyptian lice are beetles ; but 
that they may be so a-a-a as to resem- 
ble beetles. i am therefore for sending 
this process to the Ordinary, to ascer- 
tain that there be a convictum or not. 
I think, also, that the petitioner should 
be ordained to produce his beetle, and 
the defender an Egyptian louse; and 
if he has not one, he should take a di- 
ligence a-a-a-a to recover lice of va- 
rious kinds, and to be remitted to 
a-a-a-a Dy Munro, or to a-a-a-a Mr 


Playfair, or to some other naturalist, 


to report upon the subject—Agreed to. 


Notices relating to the Fine Arts in 


iy HERE are very few of ourcontem- 

poraries who takea livelier interest 
in any thing relative to the improve- 
ment of the fine arts, or feel more 
sensibly than we do, the effect of any 


circumstance which tends to shed a. 


lustre on our native land. In_ this 
view we should be inexcusable, were 
we to suffer the picture lately painted 
by Mr William Allan to leave this 
city, (of which he isa native) with- 
out submitting a few remarks on its 
transcendent merit. 

; History Painting, it is well known, 
is the highest branch of the art ; and 


‘curately painted from 
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the numerous diiliculties which are op- 
apt to the artist’s progress, sufficient- 
y accounts for the small numbers of 
excellent pictures in this department. 
The subject represents “ Circassians 
selling captives of a neighbouring na- 
tion toa Turkish Pacha.”? Mr Allan 
was some years resident in Circassia, 
and having travelled over great part 
of eastern Europe, had frequent op- 
portunities, during his residence in 
different towns on the banks of the 
river Kouban, (which empties itself 
into the Black Sea) of witnessing 
the heart-rending scenes here repre- 
sented. 

The tnvention—drawing—and the 
character of the various figures, many 
of them skilfully fore-shortened, and 
evidently studied from nature—the de- 
ceptive representation of the different 
substances—and the management of 
the lights, are all admirably under- 
stood. We particularly remark the 
delicacy and neatness of handling— 
and the very masterly knowledge he 
has displayed of the chiar o” scuro, 
which we do not recollect to have 
seen much excelled in some of the. 
best specimens of Wynants, Berghem, 
or Gerard Douw. His science as a 
colourist is also great*. The exqui- 
site delicacy of female beauty finds 
here a powerful antithesis, in the 


brawny, robust figures, placed by its 


The costume, too, is all ac- 
specimens 
brought to this country, at a preat 
expence, by the artist; and the ob- 
jects of still life are also copied from 
the articles themselves, at present in 
Mr Allan’s judiciously-selected mu-. 
seum. 

The eminent master of the art, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose name can. 
never be noticed but with profound 
respect, tells of a circumstance 
which, 


-* The touch in the figures of this picture 


side. 


_ remind us strongly of the beautiful small- 


sized portraits of that excellent artist Mr . 
Geddesof London = 
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which, though not improper in single 
figures, ougit zever to be practised in 
historical pictures, that of represent- 
ing any figure as looking out of the 
picture, that is, looking at the person 
who views ‘the picture.” Now, the 
fivure addressing himself to the Pa- 
cha is thus situated. In the prin- 
cipal female captive, we should also 
like to have seen, 
“« The sleepy eye, that spoke the melting 
soul,” | 
—or greater expression of anxiety 
and grief, on being separated from 
her lover. Some few of the figures 
may be rather deficient in expression ; 
but the preponderating excellence of 
the picture is quite sufficient to lead 
any one to feel highly gratified im its 
contemplation. Here may we be per- 
mitted to ask, How comes it to pass, 
that some one of the Aost of titled and 
_ wealthy personages (who daily crowd- 
ed round this picture, and exhausted 
all their powers of language in com- 
mendation of its perfection) has not 
stepped forward to prevent its seeking 
an asylum on the other side of the 
Tweed? But we have long been ac- 
_customed to the truth of the remark, 
** Probitas laudatur, et alget,” 
and such appears also frequently to 
be the fate of fine painting. We 
feel a poignant regret, that this perfor- 
mance is never likely to retrace its 
steps to Scotland. 
Mr Allan has been engaged on 
this great work for nine months past, 
—it is painted on a mahogany pannel, 


—and its size is four feet by two feet. 


eight inehes. It contains upwards of 
thirty firures. 

In another de ent of art, we 
have just had the pleasure of seeing 
a very fine landseape, lately finish- 
ed, and we can also boast of it being 
the work of another Scotsman, Mr 
Patrick Gibson. It is a landscape, 
treated in his ustal classical style, in 


which he has demonstrated the vigour. 


and vast improvement of his pencil, 


- x 


chastened feeling which predominates 
in all his works, 

Mr Gibson, we are informed, is in- 
timately conversant with the laws and . 
beauties of Architecture—of which he 
is said to have long been a warm ad- 
mirer. By the introduction of Gre- 
cian Temples, and similar buildings, 
he has conveyed a sentiment of mag- 
nificence to his pictures, correspond- 
ing with the sublime conceptions of the 
noble Poussin. 

The subject of the present land- 
scape is represented at a time when 
the wind is high. The trees bend un- 
der its influence—the sea is agitated, 
—and the sky betokens the probabili- 
ty of its increasing to a heavy gale.— 
A beautiful Temple is situated in a 
prominent situation in the picture— 
painted with perfect knowledge of the 
laws of perspective, and in judicious 
keeping as to colour. The figures ap- 
proach, opposed in mag og by the 
wind—the flatness the mrddle 
ground, which is finely toned, is quite 
a deception—and the distance, in com- 
position and touch, has much of the 
power and science of that immortal 
artist, Richard Wilson. 

_ We fear the taste of the public has 
not yet reached such perfection, as 
fully to relish such an effort. But 
persons of poetical minds, or those ac- 
customed to enjoy descriptions of an 
elevated cast, dearn to feel a relish for 
the circumstances in nature which 
give rise to them. Persons conver- 
sant with painting learn also to relish 
things in nature which are the proper 
subjects of that art, but which other- 
wise they would not have noticed.— 
“« By continual contemplation of such 
works,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “a 
sense of the Aigher excellencics of art 
will by degrees dawn on the imagina-. 
tion; at every review that sense will 
be more and more assured, until we | 
come to enjoy a sober certainty of the’ 
real existence of those almost ideal 


beauties.” 
and exhibited, at the same time, the» 


-This fine picture is painted on 
waila- 
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ene foot and a half. 
We believe that the artists to 
whom we have just alluded, derived 
much of their instruction at the Trus- 
4 tees Academy, in this city, under the 
direction of Mr John Graham, a gen- 
tleman by whom the cause of Scottish 
art has been greatly promoted. Most 
of our readers are aware, that the 
original intention of this establish- 
ment was to promote a taste for de- 
signing patterns for weaving of da- 
mask,and iastructing carvers, painters, 
and other handicrafts, in a better know- 
q ledge of their respective professions, 
4 On the decease of the late Mr 
q David Allan, who was master of this 
academy, which happened about the 
year 1794-5, the trustees, with a 
laudable wish to extend the advanta- 
ges of the institution, publicly decla- 
red that the merit of the candidate 
alone should determine their choice 
m™ of asuccessor. Five specimens were 
i required from each candidate, (of 
jm whom there appeared not less than 
nine or ten), and these were to be 
judged of by Mr West, president of 
the Royal Academy in London, and 
other academicians. The choice fell 
en the works of Mr Graham, an 
artist of much celebrity, then resi- 
dent in London, and who had distin- 
cuished himself by many pictures*, 
which made a powerful impression on 
judges of the art, and the public — 
Notwithstanding this recommenda- 
tion, by a strange obliquity of con- 
duct, not easily to be accounted for, 
the trustees, by the smallest majority, 
nominated to the office one Mr John 
Wood,—a person who obtained his 
appointment—not by any thing he 
could produce himself, but by sur- 
reptitiously exhibiting the works of 

another as his own. 

* Large pictures of the burial of General 
Fraser, engraved by Nutter; David instrue- 
ting Solomon, in the collection of the Earl 
of Weymss:at Gosford; and Othello; for- 

merly in the Shakespeare Gallery, hc, 
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The late venerable Sir William 
Forbes, who ever stood forth as the 
friend of genius, early espoused the 
cause of Mr Graham, and although 


the office he was ambitious to fill was 


unworthily occupied by another, Mr 
Graham, on an invitation being trans- 
mitted to him, came to Edinburgh.— 
In a short time thereafter, the dis- 
covery of Wood’s trick was made pub- 
lic—he clandestinely left the city— 
Mr Graham was inducted into office, 
—and at this period we are disposed 
to fix the dawn of improvement in 
Scottish art. 

Mr Graham speedily got introdu- 
ced to the academy casts from the 
most celebrated antique statues, and 
taught bis pupils to draw from the 
round. In the list of his pupils who 
have greatly distinguished themselves, 
we shall notice the names of David 
Wilkie, Esq. R. A. Messrs Patrick 
Gibson, Wm. Allan, David Thomson, 


‘Alexander Fraser. William Lizars, 


and William Sheriff *, as painters ; 
Mr John Burnet, engraver, and Mr 
William Scoular, sculptor. 


Short Notices of the Rajah of Cooxe, 
being an Extract of a Letter from 
1815. 

my return from the Travancore 
country, | passed through the ter- 
ritories ofthe Rajah of Coorg, (ad- 
joining thé Mysore) from whom I 
met with a very hospitable reception. 
He is extremely fond of the English ; 
| as- 


* Mr Sheriff waga young man of great 
ise in the line of his profession, which 
was the highest walk of the art. He ob- 
tained a premium for an original picture of 
Mary Queen of Scots making her escape 
from Loch Leven Castle, which was en- 
graved by Mr Lizais; neither-painter nor 
engraver at the. time being more than 17 
years of age. 
Mr Sheriff, whilst at his studies in the 
academy, unfortunately burst a blood-vessel, 


and-died in Mr Grahamp’s hour, 
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assists them in every way in passin 
through his country, and will not suf- 
fer them to pay for any thing. He 
has built an elegant house at his ca- 
pital, and furnished it entirely in Eu- 
ropean style for their accommodation. 
The cellar affords as good Madeira, 
claret, beer, brandy, and cherry-bran- 
dy, as | have met with in the country. 
He dresses frequently in the English 
style; and, instead ef indulging in 
luxury and dissipation, as Eastern 
rinces are apt to do, he has made it 
is study to excel in all sorts of manly 


exercises. He is extremely fond of - 


lunting—is one of the best shots 1 
have ever seen—rides elegantly—and 
is perfect master of the use of the 
spear, as you will readily believe, 
when I assure you, I have repeatedly 
seen him, on horseback and at full 
speed, spear an orange thrown up in 
the air. I passed some days with him 
very much to my satisfaction, employ- 
ed chiefly in the truly royal sport of 
tyger and elephant hunting. On ta- 
king leave of him, he presented me, 
among other things, with a knife— 
it is made at , and of remark- 
ably well-tempered steel, as the Ra- 
jah proved to me, by causing several 
small rods of iron to be cut threugh 
with it, at the timeshe presented it to 
me. Though called a knife, it is in 
fact a scymetar, and every man in 
Coorg is armed with one; all are of 
the same construction in she blade, 
but the handle varies accofuing to the 
rauk of those wearing them—this be- 
ing ornamented with pure gold, is for 
men of the highest “ caste.” It is 
astonishing how dexterous the Coo 
people.are in the usé of this knife ; it 
is said that they can cut off a man’s 
head with one blow of it—and this I 
can readily believe, from having seen 
both the Rajah and his cary (or 
prime minister) repeatedly cut down, 
tree thicker than my 
weg. 


facture of swords and guna to great 
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fection. He shewed me a double- 
Parrelled Joe Manton *, and an imi- 
tation of it made at Coorg, and asked 
me which was the real Manton, and 
which the one made at Coorg—but 
they were so perfectly similar in every 
respect, that I really could not tell 


im. 
The name and titles of the Rajah 
are, Maha—Raja—Ling—Rajender, 
Wadeer—Rajah of Coorg. 


ScottisH Review. 


The City of the Plague, and other 
Poems. By Wi1s0N, Author 
of the Isle of Palms. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Constable & Co. 


MmHE object of the present poem is, 

as the title expresses, to paint the 
horrors of a city desolated by the most 
terrible of human calamities. Whe- 
ther this forms altogether a proper 
subject for poetry, is a question of 
which we shall now delay the const- 
deration ; and shal] begin by exhibit- 
ing a view of the manner in which 
the subject istreated. It s with 


the approach of two friends to Lon- | 


don, which is the city to be 
visited by this terrible scourge. Ite 
appearance on the first view which 
they obtain of it, is extremely strik- 


* O unrejoicing Sabbath ! not of yore 
Did thy sweet evenings die along the 
Thames 
Thus silently ! Now every sail is furl'd, 


Tg The oar hath dropt from out the 


hand, 
And on thou et in lifeless majesty, 
River of a desert lately filled with joy! 
O’er all that mighty wilderness of stone 
The air is clear and cloudless as at sea 


Above the gliding ship. “All fires are dead, fp 


And not one single wreath of smoke ascends 


| 


© The name of celebrated gunsmith 


| 
rower 
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How idly hangs that arch magnificent 
Across the idle river! Not a speck 

Is seen to move along it. There it hangs, 
Still as a rainbow in the pathiess sky.’ 


They then meet an old man flymg 
from the city, and entering into con- 
versation with him, receive the follow- 
ing picture of its interior : 


* Together will ye walk, through long, long 
streets, 

All standing silent as a midnight church. 

You will hear nothing but the brown red 


grass 

Rustling beneath your feet; the very beat- 
ing 

Of your own hearts will awe you; the 
small voice 

Of that vain bauble, idly counting time, 

Will speak a solemn language in the desert. 

Look up to heaven, and there the sultry 
clouds, 

Still threatening thunder, lower with grim 
delight, 

As if the spirit of the plague dwelt there, 

Darkening the city with the shadows of 

death. 

Know ye that hideous hubbub? Hark, far 

Off 

A tumult like an echo! on it comes, 


Weeping and wailing, shrieks and qory 


yer ; 

And louder than all outrageous blasphemy. 

The passing storm hath left the silent 
_ Streets. 

But are these houses near you tenantless ? 

Over your heads from a window, suddenly 


A ghastly face is thrust, and yells of death 
_ With voice not human. Who is he that 


Ais if a demon dogg’d him on his path ? 


With ragged hair, white face, and bloodshot 
eyes, 

Ravingy he rushes past you ; till he falls, 

As if struck by lightning, down upon the 


stones, 
Or, in, blind madness, dash’ against the 


“= wall, 


Sinks backward into stillness. Stand aloof, 
And let the Pest’s triumphal chariot 
aon’ ane way advancing to the tomb. 

w he mocks the pomp and pagean 
Of earthly kings! A miserable cart, ms 


up with human bodies; drage’d 


along 

By pale steeds, shelton-anatomies 
onw urged by a wan meagre 
wretch, 


| 


Doom’d never to return from the foul pit, 


' ‘Whither, with oaths, he drives his load of 
horror.’ 


March 1816, 
7 


Frankfort, however, is impelled 


forward by the desire of learning if 


his mother yet lives; and the other 

refuses to quit him. . Their entrance 
enables the poet to conduct his read- 
ers in succession through the scenes 
of horror which this awful ¢risis pre- 


sented. The first represents an as- . 


trologer, to whom the unfortunate 
victims are coming in crowds to learn 
their own fate and that of their rela- 
tives. The following 1 is indeed highly 
wrought : 


* Astrologer. Come forward, t! thou with that 
most ghostlike face, 
Fit for a winding-sheet ! and if those lips, 
So blue and quivering , still can utter sounds, 
What would’st thou say? The motions of 
thine eyes 
Betoken some wild wish within thy heart. 
[A man comes forward, and lays down 
money before the Astrologer.| 
Man. I trust my hour is near. I am 
alene 
In this dark world, and I desire to die. 
Astrologer. Thou shalt be kept alive by 
misery. 
A tree doth live, long after rotteness 
Hath eat away its heart: the sap of life 


Moves — its wither’d rind, and it lives 


‘Mia th the green woods a rueful 
Of mockery and decay. 


Man. . I feel ’tis so. 
Thus have I been since first the Plague 
burst out, 


‘A term methinks of many hundred years ! 
As if this world were hell, and I condemn’d 


To walk through woe to all eternity. 
I will do suicide.”§ 
Astrologer. . Thou can’st not, fool! 

Thou lovest life with all its agonies ; 

Buy poison, and "twill lie for years un- 
touch’d 

Beneath thy pillow, when ay midnight 
horrors 

Are at their worst. Coward! thou can’st 
not die }” 


A more object next pre 
sents itself, 


Lady. O man of fate! my lovely babes 
are dead ! ‘ 

My sweet twin-babes! and at the very hou? 

Thy voice predicted, did my infants die. 

My husband saw them both die in my arms, 

And never shed a tear. Yet did he love them 


¢ 
— 5, 
‘ 
| 
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Even as the wretch who bore them in her 
womb. 

He wil! not speak to.me, but ever sits 

In horrid silence, with his glazed eyes 

Full on my face, as if he lov’d me not— 

O God! as if he hated me! [ lean 

My head upon his knees, and say my 

prayers, 

But no kind word, or look, or touch is mine. 

Then will he rise and pace through all the 
rooms, 

Like to a troubled ghost, or pale-fac’d man 

Walking in his sleep. O tell me! hath the 
Plague 

E’er these wild symptoms ? Must my hus- 
band perish 

Without the sense of his immortal soul ? 

Or,—bless me for ever with the heavenly 

words,— 

Say he will yet recover, and behold © 

His loving wife with answering looks of 
love. 


Astrologer. Where are the gold, the dia- 

monds, and the pearls, 

That erewhile, in thy days of vanity, 

Did sparkle, star-like, through the hanging 
clouds 

That shaded thy bright neck, that raven 
hair ? 

Give them to me; for many are the poor, 

Nor shalt thou, Lady ! ever need again 

This mortal being’s frivolous ornaments. 

Give me the gold you promis’d ; holiest 
alms 

Add not a moment to our number'd days, 

But the death of open-handed charity 

Is on a bed of down. Hast thou the gold ? 


Lady. All that I have is here. My hus- 
band gave me 
This simple necklace on my marriage-day, 
Take it! Here is a picture set in gold. __ 
The picture I may keep. O! that his 
face 


Were smiling so serenely beautiful, - 

So like an angel’s now !—O sacred ring ! 

Which I did hope to wear within the tomb, 

I give thee to the poor. So may their pray- 
ers 

Save him frem death for whose delightful 
sake 

With bliss I wore it, and with hope resign. 

Here take them all, thou steward of the 
poor ; 

Stern as thou art, thou art a holy man! 

I do believe thou art a holy man. 


Astrologer. Lady, thou need’st this wed- 
ding-ring no more! 
Death, with his lean and bony hand, hath 
Joosen’d 
The bauble from thy finger, and even now 
Thy husband is a corpse. O! might I say 
Thy beavty were immortal ! But a ghost, 
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In all the loveliness on earth it wore, 
Walks through the moonlight of the ceme- 


creature 

Now weeping at my side.’ | 

The next exhibition is such, as on- 
ly the uniform testimony to its occur- 
rence upon such occasions could in- 
duce us to regard as credible. Amid 
this accumulation of horrors, a band 
assemble, and seek to drown its im- 
pression by abandoning themselves to 
the utmost excess of dissolute pleasure. 


Among these votaries of dissipation | 


are found some to whose character 
such excesses had been foreign, and 
who are merely driven to it by a spe- 
cies of desperation. ‘This appears to 
be the case with the leader, who is 
here called Master of the Revels. 
Toa friend and guardian of his youth, 
who comes to recall him from so er- 
ring a course, he thus describes the 
feelings which impelled him to it : 


* Master of Revels, (silencing him, and ad- 

dressing the Priest.) Why cam’st thou 
hither to disturb me thus ? 

I may not, must not go! Here am I held 

By hopelessness in dark futurity, 

By dire remembrance of the past,—by ha- 
tred 

And deep contempt of my own worthless 
self,— 

By fear and horror of the lifelessness 

That reigns throughout my dwelling,—by 
the new 

And frantic love of loud-tongued revelry, — 

By the blest poison mantling in this bowl,— 

And, help me, Heaven! by the soft balmy 
kisses 

Of this lost creature, lost, but beautiful 

Even in her sin; nor could my mother’s 
ghost 

Frighten me from this fair bosom. ’Tis too 
late ! 

1 hear thy warning voice-—I know it strives 


To save me from perdition, body and soul, 


Beloved old man, go thy way in peace, 
But cursed be these feet if they do follow 
thee. 
Several Voices. Bravo! bravissimo! Our 
noble president ! 
Done with that sermonizing—off—off—off. 
Priest. Matilda’s sainted spirit calls on 
thee! 
Master of Revels, (starting distractedly 
Srom his scat) 
Didst 


> 


Didst thou not swear, with thy pale wither’d 
hands 

Lifted to Heaven, to let that doleful name 

Lie silent in the tomb for evermore ? 

O that a wall of darkness hid this sight 
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3d Man. This pit is not so wide by one 
good half 
As that in Moorfields. Threescore men 
were digging 
Down its dark sides for four-and-twenty 
hours, 


From her immortal eyes! She my betrothed 
Once thought my spirit lofty, pure, and 
free 


And on my bosom felt herself in Heaven. 
What am I now? (looking up)—O holy 
child of light, 
I see thee sitting where my fallen nature 
Can never hope to soar ! 

Female Voice. The fit is on him. 
Foo!! thus to rave about a buried wife ! 
See how his eyes are fix’d ! 

Master of Revels. Most glorious star! 
Thou art the spirit of that bright Innocent! 
And there thou shinest with upbraiding 

beauty 
On him whose soul hath thrown at last 
away 
Not the hope only, but the wish of Heaven. 

Priest. Come, Walsingham ! 

Master of Revels. O holy father! go. 
For mercy’s sake, leave me to my despair.’ 


Our limits would not permit us to 


‘go through all thé variety of woe 


which this tragedy presents. We 
shall therefore pass to its consum- 
mation—the burial-place, or rather 
the undistinguished pit, in which all, 
rich and poor, young and old, are pro- 
miscuously thrown. We presume the 
poet rests upon real facts, when he 
represents this terrible object as be- 
coming a species of spectacle. 


* Ist Man. Keep back, my friends—so 

that each man may have 

A fair view of the pit :—We all stand here 

Upon a footing of equality, 

And the less we crowd upon each other 
thus, 

The better shall we see the spectacle. 

2d Man. What think ye? Why, the vil- 

lain at the gate 

Would have admittance-money, and stretch- 
ed forth 

His long lean shriveli’d fingers in my face, 

Half-beggar and half-robber. Lying knave ! 

Who said he had not drawn a sous to-night: 

For in his other palm I saw the edge 

Of silver monies smiling daintily. 

So I push’d the hoary swindler to the wall, 

And, as he dropp’d the coin, I saw no harm 

In picking up some stragglers for myself. 

I wonder where will imposition end 


Thus rife within the dwellings of the dead! - 


Yet in one little week "twas filled to the 
brim. 


. This is a sorry pit, and would not hold 


Above five hundred full grown corpses. 
Zounds ! 
*Tis throwing money away to buy a look 
At such a miserable hole as this. 
lst Man. I say, stand back—what obsti- 
nate fool is this 
All muffled up to the eyes, with his slouch’d 
hat 
Drawn o’er his face—still pressing to the 
brink, 
As he would have the whole pit to himself, 
And not allow a peep to one beside. 
2d Man. Disturb him not—perhaps he is 
Some wretch 
Madden’d by the Plague, and blindly com- 
ing here . 
To bury himself alive, as many do, 
Let him leap down, when once he feels the 
softness 
Of the cold bodies yielding under him 
He will be right fain, if the steep walls 
allow, : 
To crawl back to his life and misery. 
3d Man, Let’s see thy face. Perhaps 
thou art afraid 
Lest the night air may spoil its delicate 


beauty. 
[ He lifts up the man’s hat. | 
Stranger.-O scoff not—scoff not at a 
wretch like me. ~ 
My friends! Lam no subject for your mirth. 
My wife—my father, and four little children, 
Willsoon within the dead-cart be brought here 
And I must see them buried, spite of laugh- 
ter, 
In spite of laughter, agony, or death. 
—Laugh on—laugh on—for all the world is 
nought 
But emptiness and mockery. I myself 
Will join your laughter—now I fear it not. 
For mirth and misery are but different 
names 
For one delusion.’ 


The following ravings of a frantic 
father appear to us of extraordinary 
beauty 

‘ Stranger. 1 knew my infant by her 

shining hair ! 
Shining at the bottom of the dismal pit _ 
Even _ star in heaven. I hear her breath- 
ing 


Feel, 


’ ad > 
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Feel, feel this kiss—for 1 have rescued 

From being buried alive. My Emmeline, 
Open thy blue eyes on thy father’s soul. 
~There’s earth upon her face—Oh! wet 
damp earth 

Oh the warm rosy cheeks of innocence. 
Now ’tis kiss’d off for ever. Why not 


speak ? | 

I will carry thee home unto thy mother’s 
bosom. . 

There wilt thou speak—wilt laugh and 
nestle there. 

She thought thee dead—but thou are quite 
alive, 

On rising from the dead—for dead thou art 
not 

And must not be. Home! home! my 
‘Emmeline ! 

Thy mother waits our coming--home ! 
home ! home !” 


Amid such a scene of common ca- 
Jamity, there cannot be much room 
for individual interest. . Frankfort, 
who opens the poem, continues to be 
the leading personage. To him is ad- 
ded Magdalene, his early love, whom 
he now unexpectedly meets, and who 
appears, in this distress of the city, 
almost as a guardian-angel. We had 
hoped, that the two lovers might have 
been saved from the general wreck : 
the poet, however, has doomed other- 
wise ; he closes with the death, first 
of Frankfort, and afterwards of Mag- 
dalene—and they are buried in the 
same grave. 

In the course of this short analysis 
we have given such specimens as may 
enable the reader to form some idea 
of the character of the poem. It ex- 
hibits the author, we apprehend, as a 
man of original and decidedly supe- 
rior genius. At the same time, there 
appear to us some errors in its direc- 
tion, which prevent the result from 
being equal to the powers by which it 
has been produced. The subject was 
certainly not suited for poetry, unless 
treated in a very rapid and general 
manner. The gloom is too deep, too 
uniform. Some brilliant lights ought 
at least to have been introduced, to 
_Telieve the deep shade which involves 


the general picture. On the contrary, 
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the uniform effort of the author is te 
heighten all that is most hideous and 
horrible in the scene. Doubtless there 
is something in the heart which finds 
delight in contemplating even the 
mightiest scenes of human woe.— 
There is a strange and wild pleasure 
in perusing the most direful narra- 
tives of war, shipwreck, and pestis 
lence. But we believe the narrative 
in plain prose is. fully as much as the 
mind of man can bear ; when the am- 
plifications of poetry are added, the 
effect becomes decidedly painful.— 
There ought, perhaps, in poetical 
griefs, to be always something imagi- 
nary and aerial; not mere plain and 
substantial calamity, the eflect of 
which, upon the human mind, is toe 
heavy and oppressive. At all events, 
as we already observed, there ought 
to have been something brought in, 
especially at the close, to lighten the 
gloom ; not a continual effort to shut 
out every ray of hope or of joy. 

Our next subject of regret is, that the 


author hasbeen led, we apprehend from 


Jocal and accidental circumstances, to 


adopt studiously the mannerism and 
peculiarities of a certain school. We 
do not mean to enter into a criticism 
upon that school, which certainly in- 
cludes-writers of extraordinary genius: 


_ but it does not appear to us well suit- 


ed to the character of Mr Wilson’s 
mind, which we should rather suppose 

to be bold, simple, and manly. ‘There 

is, however, one species of false orna- 

ment, which he has carried, we think, 

to a peculiar excess :—we allude to 

the habitually ringing changes upon 

a certain class of epithets, as, beautz- 

Sul, lovely, sweet, delightful,—which 
we rather think ought to be proscri- 

bed from poetical use. We certainly 

-do not see any necessity under which 
the present writer lies of having re- 
course to so cheap a mode of giving 

his verses an appearance of finery. 
Generally speaking, there runs thro’ 

his whole composition too great a lux- 

‘uriancy of words—not unaccompanied 
with 
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with ideas but these ideas are in 
continual risk of being buried beneath 


them. 

On the whole, Mr Wilson appears 
to us very much improved, and to ex- 
hibit the capacity of becoming a poet 
of a very high order. His faults, 
which are those of excess, are of all 
others the most hopeful in a young 
poet, and which admit of the easiest 
remedy; nor do any of them appear 
to be inseparably woven into the train 
of his thoughts. It appears to us, that 
a very easy pruning would alone be 
required to bring his composition 
to the standard of true and correct 
taste. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


| 
SERIES of Discourses on the Prin- 


ciples of Religious Belief, as con-. 


nected with Human Happiness and 


_ Improvement. By the Rev. R. More- 


head, A.M. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The City of the Plague, and other 
Poems. By John Wilson. Octavo. 
10s. 6d, - 
Memorie of the Somervilles ; being 
a History of the Baronial House of 
Somerville. By James, eleventh Lord 
Somerville. 2 vols. 
Elements of French Grammar. By 


M. C, M. de Bellecour. 8vo. 9s. 
Poems, chiefly Lyrical. By James 
Aikman. 12mo. 4s. 


Memoirs of Welford; to which 
are added, several Poems and Songs. 
(Paisley.)) 12mo. 3s. 

Resolutions drawn. up for the con- 
sideration of the County of br 
on the Property-Tax. By J. Vans 
Agnew, Esq. of Sheuchan. 8vo. 2s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. No 46.° 3s. 

Thoughts on Universal Peace; a 
Sermon, delivered on Thursday, Jan. 
18. 1816, the day of National Thanks- 
giving for the . ration of Peace. 
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By Thomag Chalmers, D.D. Minis- 
ter of the Tron Church, Glasgow.— 
Second Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


MEW. S. Irving will speedily pub- 
lish, the Antiquarian History of 
the Ancient Cambrian Kingdom of 
Strathcluyd in Scotland; comprehend- 
ing the Antiquities of all the Counties 
south of the Frith of Forth, except 
the Lothians, Berwick and Peebles 
shires. Mr I. has been employed in 
collecting materials for several years 
past, and trusts he has been enabled 
to bring many curious and interestin 
subjects fully to light. It will be com- 
prised in two vols. quarto, with beau- 
tiful etchings of the most interesting 
antiquities. 

Robert Adams, a Sailor, who was 
wrecked on thie western coast of Af- 
rica in the year 1810, will speedily - 
— a narrative of his Adventures. 

_4le was detained three years in sla- 
very among the Arabs of the Great 
‘Desert, and resided several months at 
Tombuctoo. 

Mr William Mariner, of the Port- 
au-Prince, private ship of war, will 
soon publish an account of the singu- 
lar habits and circumstances of the - 

ople of the Tonga Islands, in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The greater 
part of his crew were massacred by 
the natives of Lefooga—Mr Mariner 
remaining for several years after, a 
constant associate of the king ana 
higher class of chiefs. 

Mr Malthus is preparing a new 
and enlarged edition of his Essay on 
Population. 

Mr Southey has in the press, a 
History of the late War in Spain and 
Portugal, in two quarto volumes. 

Miss Holford, authoress of Wallace, 
will soon publish Margaret of Anjou, 
poem. 

Mr Gifford is preparing a com- 

plete 
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oS edition of the works of Ben. 


onson. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Isles, and 
of their relation with European Tur- 
key, translated from the original MS. 
of M. de Vancondort, late general in 
the Italian service, is in the press, 
with an accurate and comprehensive 
map. 

he Rev. G. S. Faber has a vo- 
lume of sermons in the press. 

Mr William Jones, late acting-sur- 
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geon at Serampore, has in the press a 
collection of facts and opinions rela- 


tive to widows burning themselves - 


upon the dead bodies of their hus- 
bands, and to other destructive cus- 
toms prevalent in British India. 
Jane of France, an historical no- 
vel, translated from Madame de Gen- 
lis, will appear in a few days. 
Mr Thomas Little junior, has in 
the press a duodecimo volume of 


poenis. 


LORD RONALD’S CHILD, 


(By John Wilson.) 


HREE days ago Lord Ronald’s child 
Was singing o’er the mountain-wild, 
Among the sunny showers 
That brought the rainbow to her sight, 
And bathed her footsteps in the light 
Of purple heather- flowers. 
But chilly came the evening’s breath— 
The silent dew was cold with death— 
She reached her home with pain ; 
And from the bed where now she lies, 
With snow-white face and closed eyes, 
She ne’er must rise aguin. 


Still is she as a frame of stone, 

That in its beauty lies alone, 

With silence breathing from its face, 

For ever in some holy place ! 

Chapel or aisle ! on marble laid— 

With pale hands o’er its pale breast spread— 
An image humble, meek and low, 

Of one forgotten long ago! 


Soft feet are winding up the stair— 

And lo! a Vision passing fair ! 

All dress‘d in white—a mournful show— 
A band of orphan children come, ~ 

With footseps like the falling snow, 

To bear to her eternal home 

The gracious Lady who look’d down 
With smiles on their forlorn estate—. 
-—But Mercy up to heaven is gone, 

And left the friendless to their fate. 


They pluck the honeysuckle’s bloom, 
That through the window fills the room 
With mournful odours—and the rose 
That in its innecent beauty glows, 


Leaning its dewy golden head 
Towards the pale face of the dead, 
Weeping like a thing forsaken 
Unto eyes that will not waken. 


All bathed in pity’s gentle showers 
They place these melancholy flowers 
Upon the cold white breast ! 
And there they lie! profoundly calm! 
Ere long to fill with fading balm 

A place of deeper rest ! 

By that fair Band the bier is borne 
Into the open light of morn— 

And, till the parting dirge be said, 
Upon a spot of sunshine laid 

Beneath a grove of trees ! 

Bowed and uncovered every head— 
Bright-tressed youth—and hoary age 
—Then suddenly before the dead 
Lord Ronald’s gathered vassalage 

Fall down upon their knees ! 


Glen-Etive and its mountains lie 

All silent as the depth profound 

Of that unclouded sunbright sky-— 
—Low heard the melancholy sound 
Of waters murm’ring by. 

—Glides softly from the orphan-band 
A weeping Child, and takes her stand 
Close to the Lady’s feet— 

Then wildly sings a funeral hymn ! 
With overflowing eyes and dim 
Fix’d on the winding-sheet ! 


HYMN. 


O beautiful the streams 
That through our vallies run, 
- Singing and dancing in the gleams 
Of summer’s cloudless sun. 
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‘Phe sweetest of them all 

s From its fairy banks is gone ; 

“@ And the music of the waterfall 
Hath left the silent stone ! 


; Up among the mountains, 

— In soft and mossy cell, 

, By the silent springs and fountains 
The happy wild-flowers dwell. 


The queen-rose of the wilderness 
Hath wither’d in the wind, 

And the shepherds see no loveliness 
In the blossoms left behind. 


Birds cheer our lonely groves 
With many a beauteous wing— 
When happy in their harmless loves 
How tenderly they sing. 


O’er all the rest was heard 
One wild and mournful strain, 


ing bird, 
She ne’er must sing again! _ 


Bright through the yew-trees gloom, 
I saw a sleeping dove! 

On the silence of her silvery plume, 
The sunlight lay in love. 


The grove seem’d all:-her own 
Round the beauty of that breast— 

+—But the startled dove afar is flown ! 
Forsaken is her nest ! 


In yonder forest wide 
_ A flock of wild-deer lies, 
Beauty breathes o’er each tender side, 
And shades their peaceful eyes ! 


The hunter in the night 
Hath singled out the doe, 
In whose light the mountain-flock lay 
bright, 
Whose hue was like the snow! 


A thousand stars shine forth, 
With pure and dewy ray— 


Seem gladdening in the day. 


O empty all the heaven ! 
Though a thousand lights be there— 
For clouds o’er the evening- star are driven, 
And shorn her golden hair ! 


That melancholy music dies— 
And all at once the kneeling crowd 
Is stirr’d with groans, and sobs, and 
Wm 4s sudden blasts come rustling loud 
Along the silent skies. 
—Hush! hush!) the dirge doth breathe 

& again ! 
"ime The youngest of the orphan train 

up, unto the bier, 
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—But hush’d is the voice of that hymn- — 


Till by night the mountains of our north 
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With rosy eheeks, and smiling eyes 

As heaven’s unclouded radiance clear ; 
And there like Hope to Sorrow’s strain 
With dewy voice replies. 


—What! though the stream be dead, 
Its banks all still and dry! 

It murmureth now o’er a lovelier bed 
In the air-groves of the sky. 


What! though our prayers from death 
The queen-rose might not save ! 

With brighter bloom and balmier breath 
She springeth from the grave. 


What ! though our bird of light 

. Lie mute with plumage dim ! 

In heaven I see her glancing bright 
I hear her angel hymn. 


What ! though the dark tree smile 

No more—wit} our dove's calm sleep 
She folds her wing on a sunny isle 

In heaven's untroubled deep ! 


True that our beauteous doe 
Hath left her still retreat— 
But purer now in heavenly snow 

She lies at Jesus’ feet 


O star! untimely set ! 

Why should we weep for thee! 
Thy bright and dewy coronet 

Is rising o’er the sea! 


THE OLD BACHELOR. 


[t dings a’ dealers in sublime, 
To paint wi’ powers o’ prose or rhyme, 
His keen compunction for his crime 
And melancholy, 
Wha’s lost his glorious youthful prime 
In thoughtless folly. 


What bachelor that ever liv’d | 

But in the end was sorely griev’d % 

Wi’ saul and body a’ mischiev’d— 
Turn’d auld and frail; 


_ Of every joy on earth bereav’d, 


And life grown stale! 
For wha regards the piteous moan 


-O’ the auld fool that lies alone ? 
Lamenting life and vigour gone, 


He sits forlorn, 


Like a grey raven, couring on 
A blasted thorn. 


Then, point me out a lass that’s gude ¢ 
Wha’s brag is not of gentle blood, 
And is not of a crabbed mood, 
Or temper sour 
Y'll marry her—by a’ that’s good, 
In half an bour! 
VERSES 
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VERSES, 
On the close of the year 1815. 


FARK! whence that plaintive melody of 
. sound, 

The village bell, with melancholy chime, 

Breaks on the silence of the night profound, 

With solemn warning of the lapse of time. 


Lo! as the sound in distance dies away, 
The hollow rocks prolong the mournful 
moan, 
And plaintive sigh, another hour, a day, 

Another,month, another year is gone! 


How many who, exulting hail’d the last, 
In life’s meridian, cr in early bloom, 

Ere half its fleet careering course had past, 
Slept in the silent mansions of the tomb! 


How many who, in manly vigour great, 

In countless worth, and worldly honours 
proud, 

Then deem’d themselves beyond the reach 
of fate, 

Forgotten now, lie mould’ring in the shroud! 


O Time! how silent is thy fleet career, 
How hie the moments rapidly away, 

Still year in quick succession follows year, 
To bring about the dread expected day. 


‘Hark! years have tongues, and whisper as 
they fly, 


- Mortals, an ear to Wisdom’s voice incline, 


And mark, while thousands hourly round 
them die, 

That the next summons may perhaps be 
thine. 


Reflect, that though within thy swelling 
veins, 

The crimson tide still vigourously flows, 
One short, short hour, of death’s distracting 
pains, 

The book of mercy may for ever close. 

Let not the dusky vapours of despair 

Around thee cast th’ impenetrable gloom, 

But learn, by timely penitence and pray’r, 

To look for happiness beyond the tomb. 

Though heavily on thee misfortunes fall, 

With patience buffet life’s tempestuous wave, 

And when arrives the Jong-expected call, 

In life through faith sink peacefyl to the 
grave. 

Then * mount to scenes of endless bliss on 

igh, 

hoary Time has dropp’d his moulted 
w 

When ages'roll unmark’d, unheeded by, 

And saints in bliss, to God eternal peans 
sing. £. 


Banks of Forth, Jan, 1. 1816. ** 
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‘Phen my Bodkin in him who is not Printing’s 
friend. id-carol, &e- 


THE MERITS OF PRINTING. 
A SONG. 


HEN Learning and Science were both 
sunk in night, 

And Genius and Freedom were banished 
outright, : 

The invention of PrintinG soon brought 

all to light, 
Then carol the praises of Printing, 
And sing in that noble art’s praise. 


Then all who profess this Heaven-taught art, 
And have Liberty, Virtue, and Knowledge 

at heart, 
Ceme join in these verses, and now beara part, 
To carol, &c. 


Though every Composer a Galley must have, 
Yet judge not from that a Composer’s a slave, 
For Printing hath often dug Tyranny’s grave. 

Then carol, &c, 


If Correction he needs, all mankind does the 
same, 
When he Quadrats his matter, he is not to 
blame, 
For to Justification he lays a strong claim. 
‘Then carol, &c. 


Tho’ he daily Imposes, ’tis not to do wrong ; 
Like Nimrod he follows the Chase all day 

long. 
And always to him a good Slice does belong. 
Then carol, &c. 


Tho’ friendly to peace, yet French Cannon 


he loves, ' 
Expert in his Great and Long Primer he 


proves, 
And with skill and address all his Furniture 
moves. Then earol, &c. 


Tho’ no Antiquarian he deals much in Coins, 
And freedom with loyalty closely combines, 
And to aid the Republic—of Letters he joins. 

: Then carol, &c. 


Extremes he. avoids, and a Medium invites, 
Tho’ no Blockhead, he oft in Fool’s-cap de- 
And handles his Shooting-stick, tho’ he ne’er 

fights. Then carol, Ke. 


But the art to complete, the stout Press 
men must come, 
And make use of their Balls, Frisket, and 


Drum, ; 
And to strike the impression the Platten 
pull home. _ .. Then carol, &c, 


On the Press, Truth, Religion, and Learn- 
ing depend, . , 

Whilst that remains free, Slav’ry ne’er gains 
its end, 


PRO- 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Fhursday, Fed. 8. 


HE Marquis of Lensdorene moved for an 

account of what was due from France 
to this country on account of prisoners of 
war, which was ordered.—The Noble Mar- 
quis also enquired, whether, after the trea- 
ty signed beiween the allied Powers at Vi- 
enna, on the 25th of March, 1815, any a- 
greement had been entered into among them 
as to the future Government of France ? 
Also, whether at any period after, or pre- 
vious to the occupation of Paris, any agree- 
ment had been entered into between the 
Provisional Government and the Comman- 
der of the King’s forces ; and whether, in 
the course of the negociations, any steps had 
been taken for the re-payment of the loan 
advanced to Austria some years since ?— 
Earl Liverpool replied, that the allies always 
professed ‘a very earnest wish and desire 
that the Bourbon Government should be 
restored, but without making it a sine qua 
ston in any negociation for peace with 
France. The Austrian loan, to which the 
latter question referred, was contracted in 
1795 or 1796, but he could not distinctly 
answer the question. 


Wednesday, Feb. 14. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne wished to ask 
if the destination of the sum in contribu- 
tions paid by France was to the Crown of 
this country, and not to the country itself ? 
And also, whether the 50 millions of francs, 
to be paid by France for the maintenance 
of oar army, was to be passed to the army 
estimates, or whether Ministers were un- 
constitutionally to apply it to the payment 
of the army, without the controul of Par- 
liament ?— The Earl of Liverpool said, that 
our part of the 700 millions of franes was 
not intended to be appropriated to any other 
purpose than the public service. As to the 
sum for the payment of the army, Parlia- 
ment would have the controul of it. 


Monday, Feb. 19. 5 
Their Lordships being this day summon-. 
ed to take into consideration the various 


treaties concluded with foreign Powers, 


Earl Liverpool in a long speech explained 
and defended the views, policy, and mea- 
sures of Government, from the period im- 


mediately previous to the battle of Water- 
March 1816, 


loo, to the time of signing the treaties in 
question; he maintained, that the terms 
imposed on France, and the arrangements 
consequent thereon, were those best calcu- 
lated to promote the security and happi- 
ness, not only of this country, buat of Ku- 
rope. All interests had been carefully pro- 
vided for. We were bound to restore the 
unmolested possession of France to its King 
at the end of five years; but we were not 
bound to restore it to any other govern- 
ment then existing ; and thus time was given 
to the] King to correct those evils which 
could not be corrected in a moment. 
Throughout all these transactions, Great 
Britain had no merely personal object in 
view: her conduct had been purely disin- 
terested, and she had taken especial care 
not to prejudice the King of France in the 
eyes of the people of Franee.—The remo- 
val of the pictures and statues was a great 
act of justice, whether considered in rela- 


tion to the past or the future. If those | 


works of art had remained in France, they 
would have been a perpetual rallying sign 
for revolutionary principles, insomuch as 
they were the trophies of revolutionary tri- 
umphs.—As to our possession of the Ionian 
Islands, that could, not be a source of jea- 
lousy to the other Powers, fur all Europe 
had consented, as well as the states them- 
selves, that they should be placed under 
the protection of Great Britain. ‘Thus was 
the world saved from the project of univer- 
sal empire, and consequently universal des- 
potism ; a project, compared with which 
the views of former Princes, however am- 
bitious, had been circumscribed and insig- 
nificant. For a revolutionary government, 
and its attendant tyrampy, had been insti- 
tuted the mild habits of a. legitimate sove- 
reignty. ‘The old prin- 
ciples would preclude eliinew eontests, and 
ensure a general tranquillity, which might 
last at least as long as, thedreadful strug- 
gle, from the severities and perils. of which 
this country had so glorieusly emerged—. 
hear ! )—His Lerdship. coneluded,. 
by moving an address to the Prince Regent 
in approbation of the treaties, applauding 
the moderation and justice of the prinei- 
ples on which the allies had acted, both 
with respect to their conduet before the 
last campaign and after it, and expressing 
@ hope that the contest with revolutionary 
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principles was now at an end for ever, and 
that the present peace would be permanent.. 
Lord Grenville said, that on many points 
connected with the treaties before the House, 
he fully concurred with the noble Earl ; 
but on some others he disagreed. He did 
not approve of the terms of the treaty ; in 
his judgment, wise policy and the soundest 
principles of justice required that the power 
of France should have been so reduced, by 
wresting the northern frontier from her, 
as no longer to be able to break in upon 
the tranquillity which other states were an- 
xious to preserve. Extracting money from 
the people, and occupying the frontier 
towns, were acts of much greater humilia- 
tion than if territoria! indemnification had 
been secured. Attempts had been made 
to impose upon the country, and which 
were, that the army in France was to be 
paid by that kingdom ; it was a direct false- 
hood; he viewed that army at the will of 
the Sovereign with constitutional jealousy 
and suspicion ; it was part of a combined 
system to raise this country to a great mili- 
tary power. His Lordship concluded with 
proposing an amendment, expressing re- 
gret, that the treaties presented little of a 
pacific character, and disappointment to 
find, that the British Government had not 
. insisted on the reduction of the military es- 
tablishments of the Powers of Europe ; that 
the House was anxious to maintain the 
high situation of the country, but it was 
inconsistent with its real interests to be a 
great military power. 
Lord Holland voted for the amendment ; 
he disapproved of the war, and he concei- 
ved, that a new principle was meant to be 
acted upon, different even from that on 
which the war was defended. We imposed 
a burden of 12 millions upon the people to 
keep the Bourbons on the throne of France, 
and if the people of that land were really 
reconciled to them, they would be the first 
to break the treaty. The whole history of 
that ‘amily showed, that they had not only 
the deepest hatred of England as a rival, 
but the deepest hatred of our laws, our re- 


ligion, and our liberties. If the guarantee. 


was in the dispositions of the present Sove- 
reign, where was it, when Ferdinand of 
Spain was the fourth in succession to four 
persons without issue ? It was stated, that 
only 1-4th of the population of France was 
hostile to the Bourbons; this 4th required 
150,000 toreign troops to keep them down, 
aithough 19,000 of them were in prisons. 
The doctrine of divine right was impious, 
and the Bourbons were only by force im- 
posed upon the people ; and let us consid 
the cost—the seiding of Bonaparte to S 
Helena, which he characterised as unjusti- 
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fiable and ungenerous ; he was convinced, 
that had he been descended from a line of 
princes, most of them perhaps as mischie- 
vously ambitious as himself, he would have 
received a different treatment. This treat- 
ment he contrasted with that which the 
captive King John of France had experien- 
ced from Edward the Black Prince, after 
the battle of Poictiers, as described in 
Hume's History of England. 

The Ear! of Blessington (late Lord Mount. 
joy) contended, that it was necessary, for 
the repose of Europe, that the legitimate 
family should be on the throne of France. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne agreed cordi- 

ally with his noble friend. He hoped the 
House would pause before they give their 
assent to the dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional measures recommended by the trea- 
ties before them. 
* Earl Bathurst contended, that we could 
not have demanded more sacrifices from 
France than those we have exacted from 
her, without a breach of our declarations 
before the battle of Waterloo. 

The Marquis of Buckingham supported 
the amendment—The House then divided 
—For the original address, 104; against it, 
40.— Majority, 64 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Feb. 7. 
PETITION AGAINST THE INCOME TAX. 


Mr Limbton:presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Chester and Durham a- 
gainst a renewal of the Property-T'ax ; the 
Hon. Gentleman added, that he hoped this 
petition would be followed by thousands, 
and that the people of this country would 
not submit to grievous and intolerable tax- 
ation, for the purpose of supporting unprin- 
cipled tyrants on a throne, whether those 
tyrants were the Bourbons of France, or 
the Bourbons of Spain. —( Hear ! hear ! ) 

Some conversation took place between 
Messrs Brougham and Peel, respecting the 
sinecure enjoyed by the late Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, of Clerk of the Crown, and 
Prothonothary cf the Court of King’s Bench 
in Ireland: the resolution of May, 1810, 
had recommended its abolition ; and there 
being no existing interest, Mr Brougham 
wished to know if it was intended to be a- 
bolished, Mr Peel said, that some regula- 
tion would be made respecting it, against 
which Messrs Brougham, ‘Tierney, and 
others protested. 

A Vote of Supply was, after some con- 
versation, agreed to: upon the close of this 
proposition, Mr Brougham rose to ask @ 
question, when Sir George Warrender ob- 
served 
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observed, that neither Lord Castlereagh nor 


Mr Vansittart were present, and it was 


quite inconsistent with the etiquette of the 
House to entertain questions or observa- 
tions of such a nature in their absence. 
Mr Bennet said it was the duty of those 
Members to have been present; they were 
paid for it, and their absence was a mark 
of disrespect. Mr Lambton spiritedly ad- 
ded, that, receiving so great a salary as those 
Gentlemen did, their ‘absence from that 
House was both a neglect and an insult. 


Thursday, Feb. 8. 


Sir R. Heron wished to learn from the 
noble Lord (Castlereagh), when it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to com- 
mence that plan of economy, the mention 
of which in the Prince Regent’s gracious 
speech had given such lively satisfaction to 
his Royal Highness’s faithful Commons— 
(A laugh).—Lord Castlereagh reptied, the 
Hon. Baronet could not be ignorant that 
Ministers were anxiously seeking for every 
opportunity of retrenchment ; that all which 
could be done hitherto had been done; and 
he could assure the Hon. Baronet, that no 
opportunity of introducing the most rigid 


‘economy into the public expenditure would 


be neglected. 
Friday, Feb. 9. 


Mr Brougham rose to move for the pro- 
duction of the Christian treaty between 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, (see page 146) 
and of the treaty of the 26th January, be- 
tween France and another Power. It was 
necessary to have these treaties before the 
House, to see how the allies had acted to- 
wards this country. How happened we not 
to be parties to the treaty of September ? 
Why was it signed by the Sovereigns in per- 
son, and not by their Ministers? He was 
astonished at the simplicity with whicha 
noble Lord (Castlereagh) viewed this treaty. 
Why was it necessary to protect the Chris- 
tian faith ? Was there any doubt as to their 
intentions of adhering to their engagements ? 
If so, it was at least in their power to show 
their sincerity by their conduct in future. 
There was no parallel to it since the time 
of the crusades. It is a maxim in politics, 
that there is always something suspicious 
in what has been termed. by a French wri- 
ter Les Acouchements des Rois. Ue could 
not forget, that the infamous partition of 
Poland began and ended with canting pro- 
fessions of religion. Catherine, after mas- 
sacring 50,000 Poles, and hunting down 
30,000 more, issued a proclamation, expres- 
sing her concern for the welfare of her sub- 
jects, at the same time ordaining a thanks- 
giving to God for the victory, and calling 
on the Poles to shed the last drop of their 
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blood (it must have been of the residue of 
their blood) in her service. She kissed the 
cross of our Saviour on signing the procla- 
mation. It was mournful, that religion 


should thus be perverted to the worst of 


purposes. ‘The allied Sovereigns,,no doubt, 
had in view an attack upon a nation, which 
was ranged under other banners than those 
of the cross. The honourable Member then 
moved for copies of the treaties. 

Lord Castlereagh reminded the House of 
the imputations formerly made on the good 
faith of the allied Sovereigns, all of which 
had proved fallacious. He entertained no 
fears from the personal conferences of kings. 
To that circumstance, much of the success 
of the late confederacy was to be ascribed. 


The first treaty alluded to was not conelu- 


ded without our privity. The Emperor of 
Russia shewed him a rough draught of it, 
and wished him to write to the Prince Re- 
gent, to request him to accede to it: a sa- 
tisfactory answer was given, stating that it 


was not usual for the British Government ~ 


to be a party to treaties concluded in such 
a form ; and an assurance added, that every 
good disposition was felt towards the object 
of the arrangement. He was certain the 
allied Sovereigns entertained no purpose of 
aggression on another Power, and after the 
illustrious career which the Emperor Alex- 
ander had run, he rejoiced in seeing that 
spifit in which he seemed disposed to pro- 
mote the interests of Christianity ; he could 
not raise his future glory on better grounds. 
He could not consent to the production of 
the treaties alluded to, because there was 
nothing in them which could fall under the 
cognisance of Parliament. 

Mr Bennet, in supporting the motion, 
condemned the conduct of the allizd Sove- 
reigns in their recent transactions, as shew- 
ing an utter contempt for justice, good faith, 
and moderation. After a short reply from 
Mr Brougham, the motion for the treaty 
of September was negatived by 104 to 30. 

The second motion being then put, Lord’ 
Castlereagh contended, that there was no 
precedent for laying before Parliament a 
copy of a treaty to which this country was 
not a party, and in which we had no con- 
cern. Neither was it customary to submit 
treaties to which we were parties, depend. 
ing for their execution upon future events, 
until that contingency arrived which ren- 
dered the co-operation of Parliament neces- 
sary- 

Mr Brougham protested against the doc- 
trine stated by the noble Lord. It wasa 
fact, that the Noble Lord, notwithstanding. 
all the confidence which he professed in the 
religious principles of the Emperor Alex- 


ander, had concluded a treaty with Austria 
and 
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and France, to curb the power, and to op- 
pose the pretensions of Russia. The result 
was, that upon the demand of Russia, 
when her armies were again at Paris, Prince 
Talleyrand was dismissed from the adminis- 
tration of France for his services at Vienna. 

Mr Baring said, there could be no ques- 
tion, that such a treaty was in existence, 
and highly censured the Ministers in at- 
tempting to conceal it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the treaty was 
concluded in January 1815, but if at that 
time there were any differences among the 
Powers at Congress, they were entirely done 
away by subsequent events, and the most 
perfect concord had been established. 

Mr Tierney and Mr Horner supperted 
the motion, which on a division, was ne- 
gatived by 92 to 5. 


Monday, Feb. 12. 
THE BUDGET. 


The House then resolved itself into a 
committee of supply. Mr Vansitiart en- 
tered into a general view of the situation of 
the finances. His speech was received with 
loud cheers from all parts of the House. 
It is, however, too long for eur insertion ; 
but the following is a brief abstract of its 
contents, and the debate that followed. 
‘The produce of the different taxes, the com- 
parative produce of the years 1814 and 
1815—the amount of the exports, and the 
various great articles of export—the ameunt 
of the peace establishment at present—the 
whole supply necessary, and the ways and 
means by which the supply is proposed to 
be raised, were as follows :-——The produce 
of the customs to 6th January, 1815, was 
£. 10,487,000; and to the 6th of Jan. 1816, 
£.11,059,000 ; excess last year, £.572,000. 
Kxcise—To the 6th Jan. 1815, £.25, 145,000; 
to 1816, £.26,562,000; excess last year, 
£.1,417,000—Stamps—To January, 1815, 
£. 5,598,000 ; to 1816, £.5,865,000; ex- 
cess last year, £.267,000. Post Office—To 
January, 1815, £.1,460,000; to I816, 
£. 1,548,000 ; excess last year, £.88,000. 


. Assessed Taxes--To Jan. 1815, £.6,214,000; 


to 1816, £. 4,377,000 ; deficiency last year, 
£.1,837,000. This deficiency Mr V. at- 
tributed, not to any actual falling off in the 
produce of these taxes, but to the delay in 
making payments. The ultimate deficien- 
ns would not really exceed the sum of 

196,087. Property Tax—To Jan. 1815, 
£.14,265,000; to Jan. 1816, £. 14,382,000 ; 
excess last year, £.117,000. Land Tax— 
To January, 1815, £.1,079,000; to 1816, 
£.1,100,000; excess last year, £.21,000. 
Other Miscellaneous taxes—Excess last year, 
£.306,000. Thus, under every head of 
revenue, there was an excess last year be- 


yond the preceding one, except the asses. 
sed taxes. The gross excess in the reve- 
nue was as follows :—Total produce to Ja- 
nuary 5, 1815, £.65,430,000; to January 
6, 1816, £.66,443,000; total excess last 
year, £.1,013,000. Out of the grants vo- 
ted last year, and not wanted on account 
of the war being so soon ended, the un- 
funded debt had been reduced 21 millions, 
in addition to 21 millions previous reduc- 
tions, making together a reduction in the 
unfunded debt of 42 miilions. Exports— 
Total for three quarters, ending 16th Oct. 
1814, £.37,167,000; in 1815, £.42,425,000; 
excess last year, £. 5,258,000. Cotton Ex- 
ports--For three quarters ending Oct. 1814, 
£.13,169,000; in 1815, £.15,367,000; 
excess last year, £.5,195,000. Linens— 
1814, £.1,100,000 ; to 1815, £. 1,340,000 ; 


excess last year, £.240,000. Woollens— 


1814, £.6,000,000 ; in 1815, £. 8,074,000 ; 
excess last year, £. 2,074,000, 

Mr Vansittart abandoned every idea of a 
loan for the service of the year, and there 
are to be no new taxes. He proposed to 
continue the property tax at 5 per cent. ; 
the present produce at 10 per cent. being 
upwards of 14 millions, he would be justi- 
fied in taking the produce of a five per cent. 
tax at seven millions. But he only meant 
to take it at six millions, meaning to re- 
lieve the agricultural interest to the amount 
of one million in respect to this tax. The 
relief will be afforded in that part of the 
tax called the tenant’s tax, and a part or 
the whole of the assessed taxes affecting 
farming horses is to be taken off. The ex- 
act manner in which the remission will be 
given has not yet been arranged, but it will 
be to the amount of one million sterling. 
There remains of the grants voted for last 
year, three millions, which are to be appro- 
priated to the service of the present. The, 
surplus of the consolidated fund will pro- 
duce two millions.and a half. Land and 
malt taxes three millions. Customs and 
excise war taxes, not expired, six millions. 
Lottery, as usual, £. 200,000; and from 
the bank, according to the arrangement a- 
greed to by the general court, six millions. 
The whole amount of these ways and means 
is £.26,700,000. The peace establishment 
suggested by Mr Vansittart is not to be 
considered as the exact fixed establishment. 
So far from this being the case, Mr Van- 
sittart stated, that further reductions might 
be made in future years to the extent of se- 
veral millions of diminution in the expen- 
diture. However, the peace establishment 
for the service of this year is as follows:— 
Seamen 33,000; army, Great Britain, 
25,000, Ireland 25,900 ; afloat for relieving 
foreign garrisons 3000; Gibraltar, —. 

an 
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and Tonian Islands 11,000; America 10,000; 
and in the West Indies, Cape Ceylon, &c. 
25,000 more, making in all 99,000 men, 
to which are to be added the 30,000 men 
in France, who are supported and provision- 
ed by the French Government, which, 
down to the present period, has punctually 
and regularly paid the contributions, so that 
about £. 700,000 have been already receiv- 
ed and applied to the public service, as will 
all the rest of the contributions, except 
what is to be deducted as a grant ft» the ar- 
my. The amount of the expence of this 
establishment (a provisional establishment) 
of army and navy, is rather above 19 mil- 
lions, making, with the ordnance and mis- 
cellaneous service, interest of Exchequer 
bills, &e. a supply, deducting the propor- 
tion to be paid by Lreland of between 26 and 
27 milllons, for which there are ways and 
means to the amount of nearly 27 millions. 

After the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a conversation of some length 
took place.’ Mr Ponsonby, Mr Brougham, 
and other memhers of the Opposition, con- 
fined themselves to general censures upon 
the continuance of a reduced property-tax, 
and the amount of the military establish- 
ment. Mr Brougham’s plan for the relief 
of the distresses of the agrictilturists, was 
to repeal the existing laws relative to usury, 
to take off the restrictions on the exporta- 
tion of wool, and a more equal levy of the 


poor rates. He also proposed to save the 


expence of military establishments, by re- 
linquishing Malta and the Ionian Islands, 
the Dutch colonies, St Lucia, &c. 

Sir Robert Heron said, the people must 
feel discontent and indignation at the mere 
mockery of talking of economy, so little 
practised by the Prince or his Ministers. 
The people expected economy, and he hoped 
they would declare their determination to 
have it, in that firm, bold, and yet consti- 
tutional language, which no Minister would 
dare to withstand. The distress of the 
country was now greater than it ever was 
before. There was but ene remedy for that 
distress, a reduction of taxation, and that 
could only be effected by retrenchment in 
every branch of the public expenditure. 
An example of economy ought to be set by 
the Prince Regent, and followed in ever 
departinent of the state. Would to God, 
he added, we could get rid of our proud si- 
tuation, so much taiked of, and be relieved 
of our miseries. There was little consola- 
tion in this proud situation to small shop» 
keepers, tailors, shoemakers, &c. out of 
bread and starving; and when these unfor- 
tunate men applied to a magistrate for re- 
Kef, they were told, little could be done for 
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them, but they were covered with glory— 
(Laughter, and hear, hear.)—** You have as- 
sumed a most imposing situation—(4 laugh) 
—your armies have expelled one despot, 
and set up another—you have a Prince who 
has so much dignity, that ke expends as 
great a sum on a thatched cottage as ano~ 
ther Monarch would on a palace ; so dig- 
nified is he, that he cannot bear to see the 
same furniture in his house for two succes - 
sive years; he is such a friend to trade, 
that he cannot give less than £.800 fora 
clock, and such a protector of art, that he 
pays £.6000 for a dozen of eabinets—Be- 
sides, there are more lords of the bedcham- 
ber at present than at any former period of 
English history,—And perhaps in a few 
weeks you may have the delight of con- 
templating a corps of royal dancers !”"— 
When gentlemen talked of royal economy, 
or rather extravagance, they had generally 
been told that there was a plot to lower the 
royal character. If such a plot existed, it 


was formed by those who encouraged a . 


system of extravagance. The dignity of 
the Prince would be better kept up, if his 
expenditure were diminished ; and he wish- 
ed some of his advisers would state to him 
the principal causes of the French revolu- 
tion, amongst which would be found royal 
extravagances. 

Mr Jose put the case of the property tax 
in a very prominent point of view. It had 
mainly contributed to the raising of public 
credit ; Stocks being, when it was first im- 
posed, so low as 47, and navy bills, ata 
discount of 15 per cent. Had it not been 
for that tax our capital of debt would have 
been more by 300 millions than it is, and 
12 millions more permanent taxes would 
have been necessary. 

Mr Yorke very forcibly called the atten- 
tion of the house to the great fact, that the 
present establishment was not to be a per- 
manent one 3 that the first year after a war, 
and such an extensive war as the late one, 
was to be considered in point of expence al- 
most as a war year. And he laid down the 
principle, that the best way to see no more 
wars was to keep the country well armed, 
and ready to repel any attack. 

Lord Castlereagh said, many of the grants 
now called for were in their nature tempo. 
rary. All ovr establishments could not be 
reduced at once. The navy will next year 
be reduced 10,000 men. Other reductions 
will take place, and these alone will produce 
a diminution in the expenditure of nine 
millions ; thus reducing the gross amount 
of about 20 millions. The first resolution 
proposed by Mr Vansittart was passed, and 
the others deferred till Wednesday. 


Tuesday 
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Tuesday, Fed. 13. 
Two petitions being presented from the 
Corporation of London (one voted by the 


Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. and the other. 


by the Livery), against the continuance of 
the Income Tax, Sir Wm. Curtis and Sir 
James Shaw (the city Members), said they 
spoke their own sentiments, and those ofa 
majority of the citizens of London. Sir 
James Shaw added, -he thought it would be 
better mode of obtaining the six millions to 
make a loan, and to pay: the interest of it 
out of the Sinking Fund, by which the 
country would at least be relieved for one 
year: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr JZorner observed, that a suggestion 
had been thrown out (he did not know whe- 
ther it was to sound the opinion of the 
Hovse or not,) that a little loan might re- 
lieve us for one year: this would be a mere 
delusion on the country. We must meet 
and face our embarrassments and difficul- 
ties. Shew him [the real necessity of the 
expenditure, and he would vote for it; but 
he was convinced that it was not necessary. 
After many severe observations on the pro- 
posed enormous military establishment, he 
said it was a project to alter our character, 
and make England a military power. We 
were naturally and essentially a maritime 

power, and to that we owed our prosperity 
und grandeur. We might think of taking 
rank among the military despots of the 
Continent ; but we should not be able to do 
so for any continuance of time. Let us re- 
collect what had been the fate of other Go- 
vernments. Whenever the military estab- 
lishment should be in opposition to the 
Constitution, the latter would have but a 
small chance in the contest. There was on- 
ly one remedy, and that was to retrench. 
Mr Vansitiart was, willing to allow, that 
on the question of the necessity of the mili- 
tary and other establishments, the argu- 
ments of ministers must stand or fall. If 
there was no necessity for those establish- 
ments, the tax would be removed. But if 
he could show an adequate ground for their 
existence, it would be indecorous and un- 
wise to shuffle off the difficulty by tempo- 
rary expedients. If we continued our firm- 
ness for some time, and no long time would 
be necessary, we should arrive at an end of 
our financial difficulties. As to the estab- 
lishments, he was prepared to enter into 
detail, and should be satisfied if he was can- 
didly met on the ground which was pro- 
fessed to be taken. Ass to the danger which 
ic was said would overwhelm our constitu- 
tion, he thought, if our constitution had so 
Tong existed, with an army of 18 or 19,000 
men, we could not be in any great danger 
from one of 25,000 men. ‘ 
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Mr Tierney said, he believed it to be the 
object of Ministers to make us a military 
nation. The proposed peace establishment 
was the commencement of a design.to assi- 
milate this nation to the great military 
powers on the continent. He believed minis- 
ters were bound to act on this system if 
they. wished to retain their places. They 
might use any freedom with the navy, but 
they had no power to reduce the army; 
they might pay off ten ships of the line 
sooner than disband one regiment of hus- 
sars. ‘There was, he confessed, something 
peculiarly captivating to some persons in 
the array of a numerous army—in the spi- 
rited horses, the splendid equipments, and 
rich dresses of the cavalry force, and in the 
brilliant appearance and regular evolutions 
of great masses of infantry, in all the pomp 
and parade of a review. He was not sur- 
prised that a preference was given, when 
mere external decoration was concerned, to 
an officer of hussars, with his fur-cap and 
whiskers, over a plain jolly sailor, who could 
neither boast of the splendour of his dress, 
nor the refinement of his manners. ( Hear, 
hear, hear ! and a laugh). The Hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded an animated speech, by 
calling on that house, and the nation at 
Jarge, to shew ministers, that the liberties 
of Britain were not to be sacrificed, and 
its resources depressed, by maintaining an 
oppressive military establishment. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the Hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr Tierney), had objected to the re- 
newal of the Property Tax, and then added, 
that twelve millions of the last loan were 
not yet taken up, which ought therefore to 
be considered as a loan to that amount for 
this year. Now he was willing to admit as 
fairly stated by an Hon. Gentieman (Mr 
Horner), that if Ministers could not satis- 
factorily shew that the military establish- 
ment and expenditure proposed was nece- 
sary, then the Property Tax was not ne- 
cessary. Upon this ground he was willing 
to join issue. The gloomy predictions by 
the gentlemen on the opposite side had been 
regularly repeated for the last fifteen years, 
—how little they had been realized every 
one could tell.. He felt satisfied he should 
be able to shew, when the proper time ar- 
rived, that the ague which had so long sha- 
ken the understanding of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, was not one that need extend 
its cold and benumbing influence to the vi- 
gour and energies of the nation.—Messrs 
W. Wynne and Barclay, shortly spoke a- 
gainst the Income Tax, after which the re- 
solutions for the supply were agreed to. 

Mr Grenfell concluded an introductory 
speech by moving—** that a Select Cgm- 
mittee be appointed, to inquire, into the 

na- 
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nature of the engagement subsisting be- 
tween the public and the bank, and to sug. | 
gest some equitable arrangement for the” 


advantage of both parties. ” After some. 


discussion, during which Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr Vansittart opposed it, the motion 
was negatived by 81 to 44. 


Wednesday, Feb. 14, 


In a Committee of Ways and Means, the. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved for the 
ordinary War Taxes on Malt, &c. 3 next 
the ordinary Annual Taxes on pensions, 
officers, &c. ; and lastly the issue of eleven 
millions of Exchequer Bills :—the resolu- 
tions were agreed to. 


Thursday, Feb. 15. 


Mr Brougham, in an animated and elo- 
quent speech, called the consideration of the 


house to the manner in which the Spanish 


patriots, also denominated Liberales, had 
been treated by Ferdinand. The charges 
embodied in Mr B.’s speech against Fer- 
divand, were, 1. That he had signed the 
Treaty of Valency with Bonaparte, by which 
he abandoned the cause both of Spain and 
Great Britain, and ef having, when he was 
no longer in duress, done every thing to 
confirm and execute it. 2. Of having de- 
termined to destroy the constitution and al- 
so the friendship between Spain and this 
country ; and of -having executed this de- 
termination with British assistance—the 
vanguard of Elio’s army dispatched against 
the Cortes (a body chiefly of our creation) 
having been led by a British officer, Gene- 
ral Whittingham: that the projects of this 
monkish sovereign were executed by the 
cruel punishment of those who had fought 
for his throne, and whose cause we were 
bound to espouse. 

Lord Castlercagh, in reply, asserted that 
the King had all along protested against and 
disavowed the treaty of Valency. 2. That 
so far from having determined to destroy 
the Constitution, he had returned to Spain 
with the determined purpose of accepting 
it, and that it was only when he found 
what the real state of the nation was, and 
that the Constitution would not be conge- 
nial to the feelings of the people, that he 
refused to accept it. That. the Cortes, so 
far from being under our influence, could 
never be brought to co-operate cordially 
with us; and were at one time determined 
to withdraw the command of the Spanish 
troops from the command of the Duke of 
Wellington. The party called Liberales in 
the Cortes, though an anti-French party, 
were also anti-British. They refused the 
Duke of Wellington admission inte Cadiz. 
They wished to overturn all the established 
institutionse=to merge the Nobility and 


Clergy in the third estate, in imitation of 
the French Revolutionists. The Liberales 
would not admit Ferdinand’s right to the 
throne, unless he put his seal to their prin- 
ciple, which was, that the soveteignty re- 
sided in the people. They had all voted a- 
gainst continuing the command of the Ar- 
my in the Duke of Wellington. 3. With 
respect to the individuals who had been ex- 
posed to severe punishments, Ministers had 
interfered in the fullest extent, and that in- 


‘terference was still acted upon: ai! pecu- 


niary aid had been refused till a system of 
less severity was adopted.' The refusal to 
accept the Constitution was even pressed 
upon the King by a deputation from the 
Cortes itself. The Cortes, besides, have been 
guilty of the greatest acts of cruelty.—Ge- 
neral Abisbal was banished without trial ; 
nay, even the government of Castile, who 
remonstrated in his favour, were imprison- 
ed and then banished. The Bishop of Orense 
was forced to fly the kingdom, because he 
refused to subscribe to the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people. The motion ne- 
gatived by 123 to 42. 
Friday, Feb. 16. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after a 
speech of some length, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for renewing the Bank re- 
striction act, which after some discussion 
was agreed to. 

Sir R. Heron asked if the salaries paid to 
the excise commissioners in Scotland had 
been encreased since the opening of parlia- 
ment ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
in the affirmative. 

Mr Brougham regarded this as a breach 
of the pledge of economy given from the 
throne. Some warm discussion took place 
as to the parliamentary propriety of making 
a reply to a question a ground of attack on 
ministers. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the con- 
versation which had taken place was by no 
means calculated toencourage his Right Hon. 
Friend and himself to answer questions 
put them in parliament. He knew that. 
the Honourable Gentlemen opposite meant 
to make the present a very active session of 
parliament on the subject of economy : he 
applauded them for this intention, for there 
was no other topic on which they could 
have any sanguine expectations of distin- 
guishing themselves. 

Sir #2. Heron asked, if the salaries of the 
law officers of the crown in Scotland had 
been increased since the present opening of 
the session of parliament ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was not convenient to him to answer the 


question now proposed, 


Mr 
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Mr Ticrney observed, that if the practice 
of answering fair questions should be relin- 
quished, he pledged himself to put in force 
the right of making motions without no- 
tice for the production of the information 
which those questions were calculated to ob- 
tain. 

Lord Castlereagh remarked, that if the 
Honourable Gentleman would intreduce a 
little better discipline into his own camp, 
he would find no objection on the ministe- 
rial side of the house, candidly to reply to 
all proper questions that might be put them. 


Monday, Feb. 19. 
THE TREATIES. 


A long discussion took place, similar to 
that which passed in the House of Lords 
upon tfie policy of the Treaties. Lord Cas- 


tlereagh concluded a lengthened speech, by 


moving an Address to the Prince Regent, 
approving of them, &c. 

Lord Ailton disapproved of the occupa- 
tion of the French fortresses and levying 
the contribution, because they would serve 
to exasperate the people: while so large a 
force, and such [atitude was left to the Bri- 
tish Commander, he must consider the 
Duke of Wellington as King of France, 
With power at any time to march his army 
to the capital. He concluded with propo- 
sing an Amendment, generally acknowled- 
ging the advantages gained, but regretting 
those arrangements which were calculated 
to cherish ahimosity in the enemy, and not 
to afford safety to the Netherlands, and 
which were likely to prevent tranquillity, 
aud place this country in a military state, 
inconsistent with the station she had ever 
maintained, in conformity to her maritime 
strength, and the prineiples of her constitu- 
tion.—Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Nu- 
gent, Mr Fazakerly, and Mr Tierney, sup- 
ported the Amendment. The debate was 
adjourned. 


Tuesday, February 20. 


A sharp conversation took place between 
Messrs Brougham, Horner, Tierney, and 
Vansittart, and my Lord Castlereagh, ,re- 
specting the practice of putting questions 
to Ministers ; which his lordship reprobated 
as inconvenient, and therefore refused re- 
plies; observing, too, that there was an af- 
fectation of vigilance on the side of Opposi- 
tion, which was quite amusing. ‘To this 
the former gentlemen replied, that Minis- 
ters would readily give answers had they 
satisfactory ones to give; that the practice 
was every way useful, and would save the. 


time of the Howe motions for 
information, 


224, Proceedings of Parliament. 


Mr Horner, in particular, remarked, that 
the noble Jord had assumed a tone very un- 
becoming a British Minister; that he had 
of late frequently insulted the people of 
England by his allusions—the other night, 
for instance, when he spoke of ** their ig- 
norant impatience of taxation.” On ano- 
ther occasion, he talked of them as appre- 
hensive, he supposed, of being ** touched 
on the score of money.” Ministers were 
incessantly increasing the salaries of various 
public officers, and it was the duty of every 
member to inquire into the causes of such 
additional expense at such a crisis. 

Lord Castlereagh again rose ; but, in con- 
sequence of a loud cry of ** Spoke, spoke !” 
his lordship sat down. 

Mr Tierney said, he had never known 
even Mr Pitt, when in the plenitude of his 
power, decline answering questions to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer weuld not 
now say ** ay” or ** no.” See the difficul- 
ties this led to. If those opposite would 
stick to form, bis friends might do s0 too, 
and say, ** You shall not speak twice.” 
With respect to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he was afraid he had been in bad 
company lately, or, he was persuaded, that 
he would not have conducted himself as he 
hed done on this occasion. Mr Tierney 
then exemplified, to the great amusement 
of the House, the inconvenience of this Mi- 
nisterial doctrine,—by calling upon the 
Clerk to write out his motion for him, he 
net being obliged to do it himself. If this 
were always to be done, a good deal of time 
would be occupied. Gencral laughing took 
place, when Mr ‘Tierney, slowly, and with 
many pauses, dictated his motion to the 
Clerk, about some military returns. _Be- 
ing interrupted by the Speaker, who ob- 
served that there was already a similar mo- 
tion before the House, Mr Tierney replied, 
** O! then, Sir, the Clerk can seratch out 
what he has written, and begin afresh as 
soun as the motion before the House shall 
be disposed of.” 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply to questions 
from Mr Ponsonby, stated, that Cardinal] 
Yorke, the last survivor of the Stuarts, 
had, while at Rome, been stripped and plun- 
dered by, the French: his Majesty had 
granted him an annual pension, and this 
generosity bad created so strong an impres-- 
sion of gratitude, that he had directed, by 


his will, some interesting family documents, 


together with the collar of the garter, should 
be sent to the Prince Regent as a.memorial 
of his respect. This bad accordingly been 
done, and Count ——, the executor of the 
Cardinal, accompanied these bequests with 
a request that his R. Highness would assist 
him in the erection of a 


A. 
| 
j 


deceased Cardinal. 
plied, and the expence had been defrayed — 
out of the surplus of the contribution of the 
French Government, for the removal from 
Paris to Rome of the statues which belong- 
_ed to that city. 
The adjourned debate on the Treaties 


His R. Highness com- 


was then resumed. The principal Speakers 
were Messrs Douglas and Bankes, C. Grant 
for the Address ; Sir Samuel Romilly, Messrs 
Law, William Elliot, Horner, and Ponson- 
by, spoke in favour of Lord Milton’s A- 
mendment, Lerd Castlereagh replied. The 
House then divided, when the Amendment 
was negatived by 240 to 77. The original 
Address proposed by Lord Castlereagh was 
then carried without a division, and the 
House adjourned at 4 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. 
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Thursday, Feb. 29. 

Mr Brongham presented a petition against 
the property Tax, signed by 3728 inhabi- 
tants of Clerkeuwell.—Mr Baring observed , 
that the country was now very generally 
preparing to petition against the renewal 
of this tax. — Under these circumstances, he 
conceived that the House ought not to be 
called on at so early a day as ‘Monday toa 
vote which would commit them to the peace 
establishment. (Hear, hear!) The public 
might be expected to express its sentiments 
within a very few days, and he could see no 
necessity for pressing the discussion. A 
delay of ten days or a fortnight would pro- 
duce no inconvenience, and he should there- 
fore, if the question were brought forward 
on Monday, object in limine to the Noble 
Lord entering upon it.—Adjourned. 


CRUSADE AGAINST THE ALGERINES. 


] T has never till now been in our power 
to notice an extraordinary league which 


- is said to have been formed against the pi- 


ratical states of Barbary, at the instigation 
of our celebrated countryman Sir Sidney 
Smith, who it appears is to take an active 
command in it, should it ever be carried in- 
to execution. This scheme has been seve- 
ral times mentioned in the German papers, 
wherein it ha been stated, that the Euro- 
pean powers have formed a league for de- 
stroying the power of the states of Barbary, 
and for this purpose have agreed to provide 
and maintain in the field an army of 40,000 
men. The following notice, under the sig- 
nature of Sir Sidney Smith, was published 
\n the Paris papers of 30th December last. 


Paris, December 30. 

** The new Crusade.—The Knights of the 
different orders, and the persons who have 
Subscribed their names to eontribute to- 
wards the formation of the funds necessary 
to abolish the trade in white and black 
slaves in the north of Africa, a trade still 
carried on contrary to religion, humanity, 
and the honour of Christianity, are inform- 
ed, that the President of the Association will 
have the honour to make his annual report 


on the progress made towards the attain-— 


ment of the end proposed ; he will explain 

to them at the same time the state of the 

prs given in trust to his management for 
is service by the sovereigns and other il- 
March 1816, 


9 


lustrious subscribers, and will sukmit to 
them the documents on which the ‘report 
is founded. The first report will be pre- 
sented at Paris, at a time and place to be 
specified, when his most Christian Majesty, 
who has deigned to subseribe as Grand Mas- 
ter of the Order of St Louis, shall have 
made known his pleasure on this head. 


Srpney Smiru, 


President of the Knights Liberators 
of the White Slaves in Africa. 


“ P. S. The subscribers will receive print- 
ed copies of the papers subsequent to the 
first association at Vienna, on the 29th De- 
cember last. 

“* Subscriptjons are received at Paris, at 
the house of Messrs Peregaux and Lafitte ; 
at Vienna, by Messrs Frias and Co.; at 
Genoa, by Messrs Gaulis; at Brussels, by 
Messrs Schumaker¢ at Frankfort, by Messrs 
Bethman.” 

Shortly after the publication of the fore- 
going document, the following statement 
appeared in the London papers; but no- 
thing farther on the subject has yet been 
made public. 

** We understand further, that represen- 
tations and entreaties have been sent from 
the central office of this new Crusade to all 
the Ministers now in London from the 
Courts of the Christian Powers of the Me- 
diterranean, and of all those whose flags 
are insulted, their properties plundered, 
and their subjects carried into slavery, by 

these 
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these sanguinary and abominable infidels, 
urging them in the strongest terms to press 
for the sanction and support of the British 
Cabinet to the plan and expedition proposed 
for the extermination of the nuisance. It 
is apprehended that the British Govern- 
ment, like that of America, satisfied with 
the exemption of its own flag from the at- 
rocious visitation, will leave those who suf- 
fer under it to seek their own relief. But 
at least it will be open to British subjects, 
as well as to all other Christians, to lend 
their aid to this war, in which every mo- 
tive of generous and civilized gallantry is 
combined with the zeal and enthusiasm of 
religion, and to co-operate in it either by 
personal service, or by pecuniary contribu- 
tion.” 
AMERICA, 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


New York papers, of the 6th February, 
contain a message from the President of the 
United States to Congress, inclosing an offi- 
cial correspondence which had taken place 
between Luis de Onis, the Spanish minister, 
and Mr Secretary Monroe, relative to cer- 
tain demands of Spain. 

The Spanish Minister’s first communica- 
tion is dated the 30th December 1815. He 
commences by congratulating the American 
Secretary of State on the favourable situa- 


tion of relations between the two Govern-. 


ments, and that upon the subject he is a- 
bout to address him, he has written under 
less auspicious circumstances. The first 
point of consideration, he states, ought to be 
the establishment of the direct and official 
relations between Spain and the United 
States, which had been broken off since the 
year 1808, and that the affairs of both na- 
tions, as well as their respective frontiers, 
should now be placed in the same state and 
situation in which they were at that period ; 
and that in conformity to this principle, 
the part of West Florida, which the United 
States took possession of during the glorious 


insurrection of Spain, and have retained 


ever since, should be restored to his Majes- 
ty. Such conduct, says the Spanish Minis- 
ter, would be considered as a proof of the 
amicable disposition of the American Go- 
vernment, and would not in the least im- 
pair the right they may suppose to have to 
the whole or part of the territory in dispute. 
Negociations could be entered into to adjust 
all matters in dispute, 

The next subject of complaint, on the 
part of the Spanish Minister, is the interfe- 
rence of American subjects in the affairs of 
Yhe Spanish colonies, It is. notorious, he 


says, that a factious band of insurgents and 
incendiaries continue with impunity in the 
province of Louisiana, and especially in 
New Orleans, &c. the interrupted system 
of raising and arming troops to light the 
flame of revolution in the kingdom of New 
Spain, and to rob the pacific inhabitants of 
the dominions of the King, his master. All 
Louisiana has witnessed, he says, the ar- 
maments, the public enlistments, the tran- 
sportation of arms, &c. &c. and saw with 
astonishment these hostile movements a- 
gainst the possessions of a friendly and 
neighbouring power, which neither the 
threats nor the Jaws, nor even the procla- 
mation of the President, have had the effect 
to restrain. 

The Spanish Minister affirms it as a fact, 
that these Americans are now enlisting, in 
New Orleans, men for other expeditions, 
both by land and water, for the invasion of 
the dominions of his Catholic Majesty. 
These forces are under the direction of Jose 
Alvarez de Toledo, and Jose Manuel de 
Herrera, who had just arrived with full 
powers from the self-styled Mexican Con- 
gress.. The Spanish Minister next propo- 
ses the assistance of the American Govern- 
ment, to bring to punishment all the ring- 
leaders, and for thus disarming and disper- 
sing the new raised troops alluded to. All 
these things, says the Minister, cannot but 
be considered as flagrant violations of the 
most sacred laws which bind nations toge- 
ther. 

The third and last point to which the at- 
tention of the American Secretary is called, 


_ relates to a request that the American Pre- 


sident would take measures to prevent ves- 
sels under the insurrectionary flag of Car- 
thagena, and of all other revolted colonies 
or places, from entering into the ports or 
harbours of the United States. The Spa- 
nish Minister does not see any pretext that 
can be offered for refusing to comply with 
these requests, which are founded upon 
equity and justice. 


On the 2d of Jannary, the Chevalier de 


Onis again addressed the American Secre- 
tary of State; he informs him, that since 
he last addressed him he has been apprised 
of the farther operations carrying on in 
New Orleans, and that the expedition un- 
der Toledo was suspended until the arrival 
at that city of two bodies of troops, &c. 
He then proceeds to state, that if those 
meetings and preparations were not autho- 
rised by the Government, they must be 
supposed to be tolerated. ‘The Spanish Mi- 
nister next observes, that notwithstanding 


all the assurances he may. give to his Sove- 


reign of the friendly disposition of his Ex- 
cellency, the precedent would not suffice, 
| 
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compared with the evident proofs he had 
given him to the contrary, by the relation 
of the state of things in New Orleans. The 
Chevalier closes this dispatch, by endeavour- 
ing to prove, that America would derive 
much greater advantage from the Spanish 
colonies remaining in the possession of his 
master, than it could possibly hope in the 


_event of their independence. 


To these important communications, Mr 
Monroe replies at great length ; he states, 
that he hoped the Spanish Minister, in re- 
riewing his diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Spain, would not have 
confined his attention to objects in which 
Spain is alone interested, but that he would 
have thought also of the injuries of whieh 
the United States had so long and so justly 
complained. Mr Monroe then thinks it ne- 
cessary to bring into view the wrongs of 
America, in order that they may be duly 
considered and provided for. Mr Sectetary 
Monroe first refers to the unlawful seizures 
and condemnation of American vessels in 


the ports of Spain, which took place long 


anterior to the complaints alluded to in his 
Excellency’s letters—treaties by way of in- 


_ demnity had leng ago been concluded, but 


Were never ratified. Mr Monroe entered 
into a long detail of the former affairs in 
the Mississippi, and of their claims on Lou- 
isiana, &c. ; he alluded to all that had pas- 
sed on former correspondence on these sub- 
jects. These matters unredressed, America 
took no advantage of the helpless situation 
of Spain—notwithstanding the unfriendly 
and insulting cenduct of that Government ; 
he alluded to the breaches of the neutrality 
of Spain, through the medium of British 
troops and British agents in Florida. With 
respect to the demand of giving up M. To- 
ledo and others, charged in promoting re- 
volt in the Spanish provinces, and of dis- 
arming and dispersing their troops, Mr 
Monroe did not consider the facts sufficient- 
ly established. ‘The few troops under To- 


ledo were composed of Spaniards and 


Frenchmen—if any American citizens were 
amongst them, their conduct was unautho- 
rised and illegal. No armaments should 
be continued within the territories of the 
United States. The American Government 
had no power to give up Spanish subjects; 
Under the circumstances of the unsettled 
state of the Spanish colonies, the American 
Government had deemed it expedient to ad- 
mit the patriots’ flag, without considering 
whether they had committed any violation 
of allegiance or laws. Mr Monroe con- 
eludes by stating, that the United States 
have at all times been willing te settle their 
differences on just principles. and conditions, 
and they still are. He hoped his Excellen- 


cy was prepared with full powers to con- 
clude a treaty, embracing all matters in dis- 
ute. 

r We have received an abstract of the bill 
in progress in the American Legislature, for 
the establishment of the National Bank. 
The charter is to be for 21 years, and is to 
be extensive ; the capital 35.000,000 of dol- 
lars, and an additional 15,000,000 to be 
distributed among the several States; in 
the whole, 50,000,000 of dollars. Of the 
capital one fourth is to be in gold and sil- 
ver, and the rest may be in the funded 
debt.—The 35,000,000 are to be divided 
into 350,000 shares of 100 dollars each. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
FALL OF CARTHAGENA. 


This place, after a heroic resistance, has 
been at length forced by famine into the 
hands of the Spanish royalists under Mo- 
rillo. The cause of the patriots it is said, 
however, is not yet hopeless, as after the 
surrender of the place, they had proceeded to 
another quarter of Grenada, where it was 
expected they would rally and become as- 
sailants in their turn. The following let- 
ter contains some distressing details of the 
state of Carthagena, previous to the surren- 
der. 


Extract of a letter from Kingston, dated the 
30th December 1815. 


“« Your wishes for the patriots we value ; 
but by the fall of Carthagena, on the 6th 
instant, that Cause has reteived a severe 
blow. Famine brought on that calamity, 
and nothing but complete and unheard-of 
privations effected its reduction ; every ef- 
fort to throw in provisions from this was 
made, but unprecedented misfortunes baf- 
fled all enterprize. A brig with 1500-bar- 
rels of flour arrived the very moment of 
evacuation ; another would have saved the 
place, as five other vessels have since fallen 
into the lion’s mouth, as it were, by run- 
ning in under the belief that Carthagena 
was still in the possession of the patriots. 
For weeks before the evacuation, the troops 
and inhabitants literally lived on horses, 
asses, dogs, cats, rats, leather, and such 
like ; and being at length reduced to skele~ 
tons, with pestilence among them, they 
were compelled to adopt the plan they did. 

** The garrison embarked in thirteen ves- 
sels, first spiking the guns, without moles- 
tation ; they forced their way through the 
launches and gun-boats of the enemy, and 
made for Aux Cayes, where several of them 
have arrived. They carried off'all the mus- 
kets, brass guns, and ammunition, and it is 
new 


\ 
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now the grand object to attack in turn some 
other part of the coast, under the command 
of the celebrated General Simon Bolivar, 
who left this fourteen. days ago for Aux 
Cayes. Bolivar is a native of Caraccas ; has 
proved himself a great general, having 
fought 143 actions with the Royalists since 
the commencement of the revolution—he 
will have twenty arnied vessels, and 3000 
or 4000 men; an expedition sufficiently 
great to meet Morillo, Toe intention of 
Bolivar is to force his way into the interior, 
to form a junction with the forces of the 
interior, then to come in the rear of Car- 
thagena, this will be the work of two 
months, and not more, so you may believe 
that the fall of Carthagena does not knock 
up the patriots’ cause in this quarter—they 
are strong in the interior, which will pre- 
vent Morillo penetrating further than Mom- 
pox on the Magdalina. On the 4th of this 
inonth, two days before Carthagena gave 
up, 320 died; indeed it is incredible the 
sufferings of these people. By this unlucky 
event we are thrown into great distress as 
to the fate of our friend ——. It seems 
he would not quit Carthagena, (trusting to 
a letter from General Hore (a Spanish pri- 
soner whose release he effected) to Morillo, 
but by report such has not availed, for he 
is now in solitary confinement; some say, 
to be tried by a military commission, others, 
that he is to be sent to Spain for trial. We 
fain hope that these accounts are greatly 
exaggerated, but as we have not heard from 
himself, the presumption is, that something 
unpleasant has happened—it is reported 
that he has been shot, but this we cannot 
trace. We have been kindly assisted by 
the community in laying a memorial before 
the Admiral, and this morning he dispatch- 
ed the Junon frigate for Carthagena, to look 
after British subjects and property. What 
property we had in the town of Carthagena, 
we understand was shipped to Aux Cayes, 
in one of the thirteen vessels, under charge 
of one of his clerks, and we expect to hear 
of its arrival there hourly.” | 

The British subjects at Carthagena, it is 
Stated in other letters, were all thrown into 
dungeons by the Spaniards, and treated with 
the greatest barbarity. 


The New York papers announce the to- — 


total defeat of Morelio (a priest), comman- 
der of the Mexican independents by the 


_ t.c0,8 of General Villasana, in the begin- 


ning of November last, Morello, with all 
his artillery, arms, ammunition, and a rich 
booty, fell into the hands of the Royalists. 
By accounts received in the United States 
from Santa Fe, of the L1th ult. it appears 
that place had shared the fate of Carthagena, 
}aving submitted to the Royalists, after an 


action, in which the Patriots with 2000 men 
were opposed to 6000, and were defeated 
with great loss. 


EAST INDIES. 


‘RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES. 


By letters to the end of July last from 
Karnoul, in the Bahar, we learn, that when 
the Government expected a long repose, a 
new war had suddenly broken out and ex- 
tended itself from the Southernmost point 
of the Eastern boundary, aslow downasChit- 
tigon, up to the Northernmost parts of India, 
where Europeans had never before set foot. 
The British arms have achieved, by their 
valour, the expulsion of the enemy, more 
formidable in themselves than the mere 
value of the conquered territory ; but the 
expenditure and the loss sustained have 
been considerable, among which is to be 
estimated that of a number of our best offi- 
cers on the Establishment.—Three regi- 
ments of native infantry, six or eight of lo- 
cal and provincial battalions, and nearly 
50,000 irregular troops of cavalry and in- 
fantry have been employed; and the war 
does not appear to have been closed on the 
eastern contines of India, while a war with 
the Mahrattas on the West was generally 
expected when the letters came away. 
Lord Moira, after an absence of a year, was 
on his return to Calcutta, from whence i¢ 
was supposed he would resume the next 
campaign, after new arrangements had been 
made, and the rains had ceased, so as to en- 
able the army to take the field. His Lord- 
ship’s proclamation declared, that ‘* the 
sword should not be sheathed until the 
Company was indemnified for the expen- 
ces of the war. The Napaul Government, 
which is the present seat of the war, is a 
very fine climate, and during some part of 
the ‘year is superior to that of England. 
The severe cold and heavy snow among the 
hidis, during the last winter, delighted the 
British troops as much as it punished the 
Sepoys, who were, however, liberally sup- 


plied with warm clothing: and thick ‘shoes, — 


to enable them to climb the rugged and slip- 
pery mountains. Very few of them died, 
though they suffered much for several days. 
—The Goorkahs, their opponents, are a race 
of diminutive men, who had conquered a 
large track of mountains, and in the pay of 
the Napaul Government. hey are ex- 
tremely brave and undaunted by danger or 
death, and an overmatch for the Sepoys, 
over whom they exercised their razor-like 
sabres without mercy, and drove them be- 
fore them, until the flying rout was turned 
by the effect of grape shot from the British 
artillery. They also charged our guns sword 

in 
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in hand in the most intrepid manner, and 
destroyed the Europeans who were working 
them.—-At one place, two field-pieces were 
actively worked for some time by one ar- 
tillery officer and a pioneer serjeant. The 
sabres and agility of these mountain dwarfs 
furnished ample occupation for the regular. 
troops. 


TURKEY. 


The latest accounts from Coustantinople 
give the most afflicting details respecting the 
ravages of the plague in thatcity. A sister 
of the Grand Seignior has fallen a victim to 
this scourge. The suburb of Pera was not 
free from the contagion. Traces of it are 
to be found in various provinces of Turkey, 
even as far as the frontiers of Poland. 
Prompt and efficacious measures are taken 
to arrest its progress. On this subject we 
have the subjoined letter, contained in the 
Dutch papers, dated Agra, Dec. 20, 

** We received on the [0th the news that 
the plague had extended from Turkey into 
our environs, as far as Dubitza and other 
places, and that some symptoms had ap- 
peared at Pentrinia, whether it was brought 
by a boy of 10 years of age, who, however, 
is not dead, but the house he inhabits is still 
shut up. In the Turkish part of Dubitza, 
most of the inhabitants have perished, but 
in the Austrian part, but few persens have 
been attacked ; every precaution is taken to, 
stop the farther progress of the disorder, 
and the approaching cold weather we hope 
will relieve us from our apprehensions.” 


SPAIN. 


‘ Madrid Gazettes, of a recent date, have 
been received, which announce the intend- 
ed marriage of Ferdinand VIL. and Don 
Carlos to two Princesses, the daughters of 
the Prince of Brazil.—Letters from Mad- 
rid, dated the 22d ult. state, that a gala, 
which lasted three days, had been given by 
the Court on the announcement of these 
matrimonial unions. Cevallos, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, has received the Order of 
the Golden Fleece. 


A vessel is arrived froth Seville, which. 


she left on the 13th of February. The 
Captain reports, that a day or two before he 
tiled, a violent shock of an earihquake was 
felt at that place, which lasted between five 
and six minutes, attended with a rumbling 
hoise resembling thunder. The people were 
thrown into the greatest consternation, run- 
ning in every direction.to avoid destruction, 
from the apprehended fall of the houses. 
Happily, however, the damage was chiefly 
cvnfined te the Great Square, It is remark- 
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able, that of the fourteen gates, only that of 
Ferdinand was thrown down and broken to 
pieces. The Captain did not learn‘that any 
lives were lost. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Prince Regent of Portugal has issued 
a decree, dated Rio Janeiro, December 16. 
by which he gives to the dominions of Bra- 
zil the title of kingdom, and directs that the 
kingdoms of Portugal, the two Algarves, 
and Brazil, shall, in future form one sole 
kingdom, under the title of ** United King- 
dom of Portugal and of Brazil and the two 
Algarves.” 


EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 


Extrict of a letter from a young gentleman at 
Lisbon, to his father at Hull, dated Feb. 2 


** I should not have so soon dispatched 
this, had it not been for the dreadful shock 
we felt last night, or rather this morning. 
At about five minutes before one, | felt my 
bed move, as it were, up and down, for a- 
bout a minute and a half; the shaking in- 
ereased after this, and changed its direction 
from side to side, and very severe; when, 
on a sudden, it-ceased. I cannot deseribe 
the horror I felt, when the thought of the 
real cause of this disturbance came across 
my mind. Every one in the house, as by 
instinct, met on the stairs, calling for lights ; 
and the scene of confusion that ensued ia 
past description. I opened my window, 
which, by the bye, is the safest place; the 
atmosphere was dense; a thick fog co- 
vered the whole city. On a sudden, every 
thing became light ; and a meteor was seen, 


_Which approached the earth, and of itself 


dissipated ;—and all was again in darkness. 
My thermometer in the room was at 60, or 
62 degrees ; évery thing then became quiet, 
until seven in the ntorning, when another, 
(though more trifliag) shock was felt.—For 
two days past we have all been noticing the 
oddity of the weather; all the morning, 
dull, close, and very cloudy ; no sun, (wind 
N.) nor rain; at about one o’clock wind 
changed to south, biowing a hurricane, and 
dreadful rains. Last night, the rain clear- 
ed off, and although the wind did not 
change, a thorough calm followed. The 
ships in the Tagus all seemed to point dif- 
ferent ways, and every one supposed that 
the weather was about to alter for the bet- 
ter. Not being certain as to the length of 


time it lasted, I spoke to the police centinel 
who parades in front of our house, and his 
answer was ** about three minutes ;’ the 
general opinion is two minutes and a half. 
The oldest men in Lisbon say, it is the 
longest shock that has been felt in their me- 
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mory in this city: and that the very great 
earthquake of 1755 was only for about eight 
seconds. No damage has been received that 
I have as yet heard of, except that some of 
the high houses have received several severe 
cracks. No falls. 
** The Portuguese were so terrified, that 
all the streets were full of the inhabitants 
who dreaded the fall of the houses, and of 
being buried in the ruins. The rain, since 
the morning shock of seven o’clock, has been 
incessant, and particularly heavy. Another 
‘extraordinary circumstance that occurred, 
was the swarms of birds of all descriptions 
that filled the air, uttering most hideous 
notes. Captain Parker, of the navy, who 
lives in the same house with me, said he 
felt a great number of shocks in Palermo, 
but nothing equal to the one of last night.” 
** Many respectable families have gone 
already on board of ship. 
“* I have just learnt that the shock was 
felt on the other side of the Tagus.” 


-_— 
PRUSSIA. 


The German papers lately received con- 
tain some interesting notices respecting the 
state of Pfussia,, where it appears that a 
strong party actually exist there, who re- 
quire from the Government the fulfilment 
of the promise made, in the hour of dis- 
tress, to give a free constitution to the peo« 
ple, as a reward for the efforts and sacrili- 
ees they were then called upon to make.— 
Inthe Polish provinces, the part of Saxony 
which has been ceded, and the territories 
acquired on the Rhine, this wish is said to 
be particularly prevalent; and as to the 
people who inhabit the borders of the Khine, 
it is affirmed, that they will never be con- 
tented, under any Government, which ex- 
cludes them from a representative system... 

_A reason is assigned froin Berlin, under 
date of the 3d instant, for the suppression 
of the Rhenisb Mercury ; and it is observed, 
that the editor, notwithstanding the frequent 
cautions given him, introduced into his pa- 
per expressions injurious and offensive to 
foreign Governments, that might prejudice 
the good intelligence that subsists between 
the friendly States, as well as the amicable 
relations that are maintained between the 
Rulers and their subjects: that, in so do- 
ing he opposed the beneficent intentions of 
his Prussian Majesty, and the 
ciples of his government. 


FRANCE. 


It is still very difficult to learn, with sin 
degree of accuracy, the real state of affairs 
in France, although, from what oceasion- 
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ally transpires through the medium of pri- 
vate letters, as well as by the public decrees, 
and measures of the government to establish 
and support its power, it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that a restless and turbulent spirit pre- 
vails in many parts of the country. By a 
royal ordonnance, issued on the 22d Fe, 
it appears that at Tarascon, the prisons have 
been broken open, and the prisoners set 
free; that the magistrates were overawed 
by the tumult, and the Sub Prefect obliged 
to withdraw from the scene of violence. 
The national guard, being called to act, re- 
mained immovable. ‘The decree, in which 
these facts are stated, orders the offenders 
who have been selected, to be lodged in the 
prisons of Arles, and to be brought to trial 
in that city. At Nismes, says a private 
communication, the people are far from a 
State of repose; and other quarters are 
equally prone to rebellion, were it not that 
they are kept down by fear of the foreign 
troops, and not from any apprehension of 
the French military, who, on being called 
upon to act, are generally ready with the 
plea, that it is not their business or duty to 
spill the blood of their countrymen. | 

The French papers contain a long circu- 
lar letter from the Minister of the Interior 
to the Prefects, in which it is stated, that 
** the factious have neither lost their hopes 
nor their audacity ; they neglect no oppor- 
tunity, mo pretext: they dare to assign 
movements for certain fatal epochs; and 
the very moment I am now addressing you 
is marked by fresh attempts to mislead the 
people by the most absurd reports.” In 
these circumstances, the Minister recom- 
mends increased vigilance, and that strict 
visits should be made in every department, 
both by the military Commandant, Sub- 
prefects, and by the Prefect himself. 

Measures, are in the mean time daily 
carrying into effect, which tend to the con- 
solidation and stability of the Royal Govern~ 
ment. Every person serving under Govern- 
ment, down to an inferior clerk, who has 
in any degree, in word or deed, manifested 
an attachment to Bonaparte, has been dis- 
inissed from their situations, but not before 
ample proof is given of their predilection 
for certain principles. 

The Prefect of the French Department 
of the North has received strict orders t 
prevent two Belgic papers, one printed at 
Brussels and the other at Liege, from be- 
ing introduced into France, on account that 
they contain accounts both false and exag- 
gerated of the internal state of the country- 
The came attention is directed to be paid't 
foreign pamphlets. 

Admiral Linois and Colonel Boyer, late 
first and second in command at pee 
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have been brought to trial. The sentence 
of the court was pronounced on the 12th 
instant, which acquitted the Admiral, and 
found Boyer guilty of insubordination, and 
of instigating the soldiery to give up Gua- 
daloupe to the government of Bonaparte. 
He was accordingly condemned to be shot; 
but the sentence has not yet been carried 
into execution, and an application to the 
King for pardon is expected to be successful. 
_ The three Englishmen, accused of aiding 
the escape of Lavalette, are still in close 
confinement. Their trial is expected to 
commence on the 5th of next month, and 
several gentlemen from this country, among 
others Earl Grey, will, it is said, be request- 
ed toattend. Their crime, according to the 
following statement in the French papers, 
is now magnified into one of high treason. 
** The Judge d’Instruction made his re- 
port on the 29th ultimo to the Chamber of 
Council, in the affair of Messrs Wilson, 
Bruce, and Hutchinsun. The Chamber of 
Council has, in consequence of this report, 
issued an ordonnance, by virtue of which, 
mandats of arrest have been issued against 
the three accused, in the following terms :-— 
Wilson accused ef conspiracy; Bruce and 
Hutchinson, . accused of being accomplices 
in a conspiracy, directed in general against 
the political system of all the States of Eu- 
rope, and having for its special object to de- 
stroy or change the French Government, 
and to excite the citizens or inhabitants to 
arm themselves against the authority of the 
King ; as also of having attempted to fur- 
ther the execution of this conspiracy, by en- 
deavouring to rescue from prosecutions di- 
rected by the King, the individuals com- 
prised in the first article of the ordonnance 
of the 24th of July last, and chiefly by con- 
certing, carrying on, and effecting the es- 
cape and concealment of Lavalette, conr 
demned for the crime of high treason.” 
Madame Lavalette was definitively set 


at liberty on the 16th; but the keeper and. 


domestics of Lavalette have been sent before 
the Court of Assize, charged with being 
privy to his escape. i 


The Chamber of Reputies is still employe 


ed in discussing the budget, and among the 
ways and means, a tax of pne-tenth on all 
‘ncomes abuye £.42 per annum is proposed. 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

The marriage of this illustrious Princess, 
to his Serene Highness Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Cobourg, is expected to take place in 
the course of next month. The Prince Re-. 
gent’s consent to this union has been an- 
nounced by a Royal message to Parliament ; 


and the House of Commons have voted an 
allowance to the Royal pair of £.60,000 
per annum, and an additional sum of 
£.60,000 to the Princess for the immediate 
purchase of carriages, jewels, &c. - 

Prince Leopold is the third brother of the 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Cobourg. He is a- 
bout twenty-five years of age, of the Pro- 
testant religion, and not only a handsome, 
but a virtuous, enlightened, and accomplish- 
ed young man. His deportment is mild, 
inotlensive, and modest, and his keen sense 
of the hononr which ought to pervade the 
breast of every gentleman, cannot be better 
illustrated than by the following trait in the 
history of his courtship :— 

The first personal interview between the 
illustrious parties took place in the summer, 
of 1814, when the metropolis was filled 
with the royal and noble visitors from the 
continent. On that occasion his Highness 
was the bearer of a letter from the late Duke 
of Brunswick Oels to his cousin the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. His pleasing manners pro- 
duced an invitation from the Princess, with 
the most perfect approbation of the ladies 
of her establishment, to repeat his visits, as 
a tea-table companion, at Warwick-house.' 
The instant that Prince Leopold thought he 
discovered that his company was agreeable: 
to the Princess, he waited upon the Prince’ 
Regent, and, in the most manly and candid 
manner, stated the circumstances in which 
he was placed as delicately as he could. His: 
Highness then added, that ** proud as he 
would be of such an illustrious alliance, he 
came to take the commands of his Royal 
Highness to quit the country instantly, if 
his prosecution of the affair did not meet’ 
with the entire and cordial approbation of: 
his Royal Highness.” The answer was 
what might have been expected from the 
dictates of a generous and magnanimous 
breast. The Prince Regent gave his sanc- 
tion to the continuance of an intercourse 
which was commenced and carried on u 
such honourable principles. : 


PROPERTY-TAX. 


Scarcely has ever any question of public 
poliey excited a sensation so great and so 
general, as that of the proposed continuance 
of this tax in time of peace. In laying the 
state of the finances of the country before 
Parliament, (see page 220,) the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, among his ways and 
means, announced his intention of continu- 
ing the tax on property and income for two 
years, at the modified rate of 5 per cent. 
The country instantly took the alarm, and 
petitions against the measure daily crowded. 
the tables of Parliament. The mercantile 
petitioners objected to the tax, on the 
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ground of its inquisitorial nature, in com- 
pelling those on whom it operated to dis- 
close their private affairs to the Commis- 
sioners appointed for its collection ; and the 
agricultural interest pleaded the inequality 
of its operation, inasmuch as they were tax- 
ed, not according to their real incomes, but 
by a scale proportioned to their rents; and 
were therefore frequently obliged to pay a 
high sum in the name of income tax, when 
in fact, in consequence’ of falling markets, 
they possessed little for no income at all. 
But the principal plea of both parties for its 
abolition was the general understanding, or, 
as most of them contended, distinct pledge 
given by Parliament, that the tax was to 
cease with the war which gave it rise. The 
discussions on this subject presented a no- 
velty in Parliament ; as, instead of waiting 
the regular method of debate in such ques- 
tions, the members who opposed it took 
every occasion when a petition was present- 
ed, to deprecate the measure, and make long 
speeches against its continuance ; and these 
animated and sometimes angry discussions 
were carried on every night for nearly three 
weeks. ~The Ministsy, however, persisted. 
in the measure ; and the question came to a 
decision in a committee of supply on Mon- 
day the 18th instant, when the resolution 
for its continuance was negatived by a ma- 
jority against Ministers of 37, the numbers 
being 238 to 20l—thus proving that the 
natianal will, when strongly and effectually 
manifested, must be irresistible. 


EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND. 


- On Sunday the 17th instant, at half past 
twelve o'clock, a emart shock of an earth- 
quake was felt in the midland counties of 
England. At Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, 
some chimnies were thrown down, and hou- 
ses cracked, but no lives were lost. At 
Sheffield, and other places, the furniture 
was considerably shook ; and the inhabitants 
were startled with the sudden motion of the 
walls around them, and the sensible trem- 

bling of the ground underneath. The vi- 
bration was only momentary. We shall 
collect the particulars of this singular phe- 
ngmenon for publication in opr next num- 
ber. 


IRELAND. 


The daring outrages in Ireland are not a- 
hated; but the length of time which the 
handitti have carried on their depredations, 
seems to have matured them in plots of 
such an infernal nature, that rage and in- 
dignation must be raised in every breast at 
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the bare recital of their crimes. A party of 
ruffians, 12 in number, entered the house 
of a farmer of the name of Hogan, at Jesse- 


field, near Limerick, on the 17th ult. ; they © 


beat the whole family in the most savage 
manner, and then carried off his only 
daughter, for whose fortune he had laid a. 
side 100 guineas. The screams of the girl, 
on passing the house of a Mr Fitzgerald, 
were recognised by his daughter, her inti- 
mate friend; she rallied all the men about 
the house, whoran in pursuit of the villains, 
and after a severe conflict, gallantly rescued 
the captive, and brought her back to Mr 
Fitzgerald’s house. 

Another band of these ruffians made an 
attack lately on the house of Mr Francis 
Johnson, manufacturer, Belfast, early in 
the morning, when the family were asleep, 
which consisted of Mr and Mrs J. eight 
children, two maid-servants, and one man- 
servant ;—they broke the parlour window, 
and, horrible to relate, introduced a large 
box filled with pitch, tar, and other inflam- 
mable materials ; to it they attached a large 
ball or bombshell, filled with gunpowder 
and other combustibles, communicating 
with which was a fusee, to which they set 
fire. Having completed their infernal ma- 
chine to consign the family to destruction, 
they retreated to witness the expected ex- 
plosion. In the mean time, however, the 
man-servant awoke and seized a pitchfork, 
which he stuck into the flaming ball and 
fusee, and carried it into the kitchen; here 
it exploded like a clap of thunder, and rent 
the heuse from top to bottom. Not a wall 
but was shattered ; the windows were blown 
to pieces, and a back-door of the kitchen 
fortunately burst open, which gave vent to 
the fury of the explosion. When Mr John- 
son was first alarmed by the servant, he im- 
mediately started out of bed, and laying 
hold of a blunderbuss, which was ready 
loaded, he went to a front window, which 
he opened, and perceiving eight or ten of 
the ruffians at some distance, he fired a- 
mong them; but he had scarcely done so 


when the explosion took place in the kit- 


chen, and threw his family into the utmost 
state of consternation. The assailants, on 


hearing the repert, returned again to the 


front of the house, and commenced an at- 
tack with fire-arms, upon which Mr John- 
son, having one loaded pistol, fired it at 
them. By this time the neighbouring fa- 
milies, being alatmed by the explosion and 
the firing, were coming into the street, up- 
on which the banditti ran off in different 
directions, and, owing to the darkness of 
the night, effected their escape. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


MONDAY, March llth, came on the trial 
of Susan Tinny, or Tilly, accused of wil- 
ful fire-raising and theft, in having, on the 


_ night of the 3d, or morning of the 4th of 


April 1815, set fire to the dwelling-house, 
barn, cart-shade, and stack-yard belonging to 
Andrew M‘Dowall, in the county of Wigton, 

_ by means of a lighted eandle. The Coun- 
sel for the prisoner having stated to the 
Court that he meant to rest her defence on 
her imbecility, and having made no objec- 
tion to the relevancy of the indictment, the 
Court observed, that the indictment having 

expressly stated, that the fire had been oc- 
casioned by a lighted candle applied to the 
thatch, and afterwards stated under the 
clause, at least, ** or by other means to the 
public prosecutor unknown,” the last clause 
was struck out of the indictment. 

The charges were fully established by the 
witnesses called for the prosecution, and did 
not differ from the facts stated in the indict- 
ment. 

The following witnesses were called on 
behalf of the prisoner : 

Dr Farquharson repeatedly visited the 

‘ prisoner in Edinburgh jail, in consequence 
of a remit from Mr Warrender, Crown A- 
_gent, to see if there were any symptoms of 
insanity, and was soon convinced there were 
not, but observed that the woman was very 
weak-minded naturally ; that she was hurt 
by a sort of religious education, and religion 
was the only subject which remained on 
her mind for any time. She said she was 
under the immediate influence of God Al- 
‘mighty, and could only do what God allow- 


» ed she said she had no ill will at the peo- 


‘ple, as she did not know them; and that 
God Almighty had left her to herself, and 
the devil tempted her to burn the barn ; did 

“not think her conceptions of right and wrong 
were accurate. She said God Almighty had 
shewn her she had done wrong, immediate- 
ly-after she had set fire to the barn, for he 
had burned her hands in endeavouring to 
put it out. She answered on other subjects 
80 Correctly, that he (Dr F.) had no doubt 
that she understood she was duing wrong. 

Dr A. Duncan, jun. saw the prisoner pre- 
viously to her coming to Court, and had a 


conversation with her for about half an 
March 1816, 


ands 


-hour ; and his impression was, that she la- 


boured under a considerable degree of men- 
tal imbeaility. In the conversation he had 
with her, she evinced a very great wavering 
of intellect; she said the devil. possessed 
her ; that he once dragged her from her bed 
hy the heels, and at another time offered 
her money. The Doctor observed with 
that discrimination which attaches to a mé- 
dical character, especially of his celebrity, 
that the desire to possess the property of 
others, and a degree of cunning in conceal- 
ing them, were perfectly compatible with 
the idea of mental imbecility. 

The evidence being closed, the Jury was 
charged by the Solicitor.General for the 
Crown, and by Mr Hunter for the pannel, 
when a verdict was returned of guilty, but 
recommenedd to mercy by a majority of the 
Jury. She was sentenced to be executed on 
the 17th April, but has been since respited 
during the Royal pleasure. 

Counsel for the Crown, Mr Solicitor Ge- 
neral, and Andrew Clephane, advocate; a- 
gent, Mr Hugh Warrender. Counsel. for 
pannel, Mr Robert Hunter, advocate ; a- 
gent, Mr Arnott, W. S. 

Court of Session, March %.—The inner- 
house of the second division, this day deci- 
ded a case of the greatest importance to 


heirs of entail, and to the tenants of Scot- 


land in general ; besides its effect in regula- 
ting the disposal ef nearly half a million of 
money, part of the fortune of the late Duke 
of Queensberry. 

By the entail of the estate of Queensber- 
ry, executed in 1705, and recorded in the re- 

ister of entails in 1724, James, Duke of 
Sk Rey the maker ef the entail, had, 
by a prohibitory clause, declared, that it 
should not be lawful to any of the heirs of 
entail, ** to sell, wadset, or dispone, any of 
the foresaid earldom, lands, barony, &c.” 
nor ** to set tacks nor rentals of the said 
lands, for any longer space of time than the 
latter’s lifetime, or for 19 years, and that 
without diminution of the rental, at the 
least at the just avail for the time ;’’ and this 
prohibition in the entail has been fenced up 
with irritant and resolutive clauses. 

The late Duke of Queensberry, who suc- 
ceeded to the estate in 1778, did not in- 
crease the rents of any of the farms upon 
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this entailed estate, but took fines or gras- 
sums from the tenants for leases, which he 
granted for #9 years, and at the rents 
which were payable at the time of his suc- 
cession. His grace also frequently accep- 
ted of the renunciations of the leases before 
the periods of which they would have ex- 
pired, and granted new leases upon recei- 
ving additional grassums ; and in many in- 
stances, he received grassums, and obliged 
himself, during his life, to grant new leases 
for 19 years, each year, when he should be 
required by the tenant to do so. 

The present Duke of Buc¢tleuch, upon 
his succession to the entailed estate of 
Queensberry, brought reductions of all these 
leases, as being contrary to the entail ; and 
the cxecutors of the late Duke of Queens- 
berry brought an action of general declara- 
tor, for having it found that the late Duke 
had full power to grant these leases, and that 
they were valid and effectual to the tenants. 

The question came to be tried upon this 
general declarator, and upon a reduction by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, of a lease to John 
Hyslop, of the farm of Halscar, for 19 years, 
from Whitsunday 1803, in which it was 
contended, that Hyslop’s lease ought to be 
reduced, because it was granted for a gras- 
sum, and therefore was not a lease, but a 
species of alienation contrary to the entail ; 
because the lease to Hyslop in 1803, and 
several other preceding leases, had been 
granted upon renunciations of former lea- 
ses; and because these leases had been 
granted in consequence of an obligation 
which had several years before been entered 
into by the late Duke of Queensberry, to 
grant annually a new lease for 19 years, 
during his life, if he should be required to 
do so by the tenant. 

These actions were brought before Lord 
Craigie, as Lord Ordinary in the outer 
house, who, without giving a judgment, or- 
dered parties to prepare informations to the 
inner house, and the causes came on the 
7th current, before the Lord Justice Clerk, 
Lord Bannatyne, Lord Glenlee, and Lord 
Robertson, who were the judges present. 
These ail delivered their opinions separate- 
ly at great length, and unanimously repel- 
led the reasons of reduction, and sustained 
the declarator; thereby finding. that the 
lease to Hyslop, and all the leases which 
had been granted by the late Duke of 
Queensberry, upon the Queensberry estate, 
were valid and effectual. 

The court found John Hyslop the tenant, 
entitled to his expenees, or costs of suit. 

The judges were unanimously of opinion, 
that an heir of entail, unless the entail spe- 
cially os him, was entitled to ac- 

eeine from his tenant, and 
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grant a new lease as often as he chose ; that 
he was entitled to oblige himself to renew 
leases annually; that he was not bound to 
increase the rent, but entitled to grant lea- 
ses at the old rent, and to take such fines 
or grassums as he might be able to obtain; 
and that to take grassums in this manner, 
when not specially prohibited by an entail, 
had been shewn to be perfectly legal, accord. 
ing to the opinions of all our authors who 
have written upon the law of Scotland, of 
all our decisions, of all our lawyers and con- 
veyancers, and the universal practice in the 
country. 

It had been stated for the executors of 
the Duke of Queensberry, that the entail 
prohibited only selling and disponing, and 
did not prohibit the heirs of entail from alie- 
nating—but the judges, in delivering their 
opinions, all declared that they threw this 
circumstance out of their mind, and that 
they considered a lease granted for 19 years, 
in consideration of a grassum, equally valid, 
though alienations had been expressly pro- 
hibited. 

The counsel for the Duke of Buccleuch 
adduced as an authority, a late decision of 
the first division, by which a majority of the 
court (consisting of three judges, against 
the opinion of two) had reduced the leases 
granted by'the late Duke of Queensberry, 
upon his estate of March, on account of 
these leases having been granted for gras- 
sums, and the entail of that estate having 
prohibited alienations. But the judges of 
the second division were unanimously of 
Opinion that they were not bound by that 
decision, as it was in a manner contempo- 
rary with the case now before them, and 
had not yet received the sanction of the 
House of Lords. 

Counsel for the Duke of Buccleuch—the 
Solicitor-General, Thomas Thomson, Henry 
Mackenzie, and John Forbes, Esqrs, ; agent, 
Hugh Warrender, Esq. w. s. 

Counsel for the Queensberry executors— 
the Dean of Faculty, John Clerk, Alexan- 
der Irvine, George Cranstoun, Henry Cock- 
burn, Francis Jeffrey, and John A, Murray, 
Esqrs. ; agent, Crawford Tait, Esq. w. 8. 

Counsel for John Hyslop, the tenant— 
James Moncrief, and James M‘Connochie, 
Esqrs, ; agent, Alex. Gordon, Esq, W. 5. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


December 15. Mr Maxwell, farmer in 
Dunmuir, in the parish of ‘Crossmichael, 
having observed a flock of crows on a field 
recently sown with wheat, called to his son 
to bring out his gun. His son, a fine youth, 
18 years of age, obeyed the summons, and 
ran towards the field, concealing the ner 
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under his clothes, with the muzzle imme- 
diately beneath his arm-pit.—In the course 
of his progress, the trigger being caught by 
his clothes, or by the movements of his 
limbs, the shot was lodged in his body. He 
continued to suffer till Sunday following, 
when, to the inexpressible grief of his pa- 
rents and friends, he died. 


Jan. 1. The following melancholy circum- 
stance occurred in Paisley on the morning 
of New Year’s-day. It is customary there, 
as in most other towns in Scotland, for 
young persons to make an early call on their 
friends, to treat them with whisky, or some 
other strong liquor. A lad of the age of 
sixteen was heartily enjoying himself, and 
treating his friends in this way, on that 
morning. lt happened that he fell on - 
the street with a bottle in his side pocket. 
The bottle broke, and the glass cutting him 
through his clothes, penetrated his right 
side, and made an opening, through which 
a great quantity of his intestines protruded. 
He was carried to the House of Recovery, 
and every exertion was made to save him ; 
but he died on Wednesday morning follow- 
ing. 

2. During the night, the house of a man 
named Park, in the town of Drumack, and 
parish of Rasharkin, was burned to the 
ground. It was set on fire by means of 
flax which had been built up in a corner of 
the kitchen, which had fallen into the fire 
after the family had retired to bed. The 
fire raged for a considerable time before it 
was discovered ; the husband at last awoke, 
almost in a state of suffocation, and escaped 
from the house, leaving a wife and four 
children in bed, without being able to give 
them any assistance. As the roof fell down 
shortly after the escape of the husband, of 
course his wife and children perished in the 
flames. They were burned, literally speak- 
ing, toacinder. The next morning their 
remains were collected together, and put in- 
to one coffin; leaving the husband, and a 
little girl, his daughter, who happened to 
sleep abroad that night—the distressed sur- 
vivors of an unfortunate family. 


19. In the evening, a servant of Mr 
Thomson of Daljarrack, in the parish of 
Colmonell, Ayrshire, without his master’s 
knowledge, took a horse and cart, to accom- 
modate himself and his friends, in going to 
a dance at a neighbouring farmer’s. Late 
in the morning, the party, consisting of 12 
persons, got into the cart to return. The 
horse being young and spirited, took fright 
and ran off, when the harness broke, and. 
the cart was overturned at a gravel pit, 
where the whole were hurried ;to the bot- 
tom. James Brown, a fine lad, the son of. 


a widow, was killed on the spot. Elizabeth 
Forsyth, a young woman, died in a short 
time after, and nine others were very seri- 
ously bruised. The horse also was injured. 
The servant alone escaped unhurt. 
February 27. The smack Swift, Robert 
Croal master, of Montrose, was run down 
by a collier, off Flamborough Head. A 
letter from Alexander Watt, one of the crew 
of the Swift, states, that the brig Robert, 
Armstrong, of Shields, run on board of 
them, about nine o’clock at night, and struck 
the Swift thrice severely amidships. Watt 
saved himself by clinging to the bowsprit 
of the Robert, and was carried to London. 
After the vessels separated, a light was 
hoisted on the Swift, which was seen from 
the Robert for about ten minutes, when it 
disappeared, and there is little doubt but 
she went down with all on board, as her 
boat was picked up by an Aberdeen vessel, 
on the Sunday following, off Sunderland. 


The Swift had left Montrose the day <be- 


fore for London, and her crew and passen- 
gers were 17 in number. 


A very worthy tribute has been paid to 


the memory of the late Colonel Cadogan, in © 


the erection of an elegant monument in the 


cathedraljof Glasgow. It is placed in a most — 


eligible situation, on the north side of the 
choir, opposite the entrance door. The 
lower part consists of an appropriate piece 
of sculpture, representing 2 fac simile of his 
belt, sword, and scabbard ; above which is 
a handsome sarcophagus surmounted by the 
family shield and crest, emblazoned with 
emblematical trophies. The whole com- 
position is of white marble, and is placed‘ 


on a massy stone basement. On the front . 


of the sarcophagus is the following concise 
inscription : 
Sacred to the Memory 


THE HON. HENRY CADOGAN, 


Lieutenant-Colonel of the 71st, or Glasgow _ 


Regiment, 5 
Honorary Burgess of this City, . 
Who gloriously fell at the head of his Bat-» 
talion, in the ever Memorable 
BaTT_Le or ViTToria, 
June 21. 1813, 
Aged thirty-three years. 


This Monument is erected, 
By a few of his Friends in this City and 
Neighbourhood, 
To perpetuate the remembrance of his 
Worth as a Man, 
AND 
His Gallantry as a Seldier. 
March 


= 
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March 13. David Thomton, late carter 
in Edinburgh, was executed at the west end 
of the tolbooth, pursuant to his sentence, 
for house-breaking and theft. He was as- 
sisted in his devotions by the Reverend Dr 
Fleming of this city, and the Reverend: Mr 
Porteous, chaplain of the jail. ‘Thomson's 
behaviour since he received the fatal sen- 


tence has been'penitent and resigned. Be- - 


fore ascending the drop, he sent for Mr 
Sibbald, Captain of the jail, and expressed 
his warmest thanks to him, for the huma- 
nity and kindness with which he had been 
treated while under his charge. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Inducted by the Lord Bishop of London, 
upon the presentation of Samuel Thornton, 
Esq. M. P. the Honourable and Reverend 
R. 5S. Leslie Melville, to the valuable living 
of Great Tey, in Essex. 

On the Mth ult. the Presbytery of Ayr 
unanimously nominated the Rev. Alexan- 
der Hill, Minister of Colmonell, to be Mi- 
nister of the parish of Dailly, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Charles Cunningham. 
The right of filling up this vacancy devol- 
ved on the Presbytery, in consequence of a 
presentation from the Crown not having 
been forwarded in time, occasioned, it is 
supposed, by the Prince Regent’s indisposi- 
tion. It is proper to add, that petitions 
from the heritors and elders of Dailly were 
laid before the Presbytery in favour of this 
nomination. 

The Sheriff Depute of Lanarkshire has 
appointed Wm. Aiton, Esq. writer in Strath- 
aven, to be Sheriff Substitute at Hamilton, 
in place of John Bryson, Esq. deceased ; 
and Mr Aiton’s appointment has been ap- 


proved of by the Lord President of the 


Court of Session, and the Lord Justice Clerk. 
On Wednesday the 6th March, the Re- 
verend William Boag was admitted minis- 
ter of the Relief congregation in Dunning. 
Elected Office-bearers of the following Insti- 
tutions for the year 1816 :— 
EDINBURGH ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 


Directors.—His Grace the Duke of Buc- 
clench and Queensberry, Right Hon. Earl 
of Moray, Earl of Dalhousie, Lord Chief 
Baron, Sir William Forbes, Bart. Sir John 
Hope, Bart. Sir John Hay, Bart. Gilbert 
Innes, Esq. John Wanchope, Esq. James 
Ker, Esq. William Grant, Esq. David Mon- 
ro Binning, Esq. 

* ROYAL BANK. 

His Grace the Duke of Buce.ruce and 
QutENSBERRY—Governor. 
GILBERT INweEs of Stow—Deputy Gov. 

Ordinary Directors.—William Ramsay 
Banka, James Dundas Writer to the Sig- 


\ 


net, Charles Selkrig: in Edin- 
burgh, Alexander Bonar Banker, Alexan- 
der Duncan Writer to the Signet, James 
Bruce Secretary of Excise, Sir Wm. Rae, 
Bart. Henry Jardine Deputy King’s Re- 
membrancer, John Corse Scott of Sinton. 
Extraordinary Directors—Hon. Henry 
Erskine, Peter Free, Banker in London, 
Sir George Buchan Hepburn, Bait. Henry 
Glassford of Dugaldston, James Hopkirk of 
Dalbeath, John Tawse, Writer in Edinburgh, 
John Campbell, Receiver-Gen. of Customs, 
Wm. Scott Moncrieff, Accountant in Edin- 
burgh, Thos. Allan, Banker in Edinburgh. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND. 

At a general meeting of the court of pro- 
prietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland, held 
here the 5th day of Mareh current—the 
following motion having been made by Sir 
John Marjoribanks, Bart. was carried un- 
animously, and copies ordered to be trans- 
mitted to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, 


the governor, and to Mr Innes of Stow, the 


deputy-governor :— 

** That the thanks of the Court of pro- 
prietors be given to Gilbert Innes, Esq. of 
Stow, for the unremitting attention paid by 
him to the affairs of the Royal Bank since 
he first came into its direction, Particularly 
for his exertions in London, in the year 
1793, where he remained eight months af- 
ter accepting the appointment of one of his 
Majesty’s commissioners for distributing the 
aid granted by parliament, in the issue of 
exchequer bills, at a period of unexampled 
distress, and when, within ten days after his 
appointment, he, by prompt and great ex- 
ertions, transmitted to Scotland nearly one 
million sterling : 

** For his conduct as deputy-governor of 
the Royal Bank, since his unanimous elec- 
tion to that important situation in 1794. 

-** For his conduct in the important pe- 
riod of the last twenty-two years, in the 
management of various arrangements with 
his Majesty's ministers, deeply involving. 
the interests of the bank, his success in 
which has not only been of great advantage, 
but has afforded to the proprietors the means 


of appreciating his thorough knowledge of . 


the bank’s concerns, and his constant and 
persevering attention to their interests.” 
BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANE. 
Governor.—The Right Hon. Wm. Earl 
of Northesk. 3 
Deputy-Governor.—Sir Jas, Mentgomety, 
Bart. M. P. 
Directors.—James Gilchrist, Esq. Writer 
to the Signet, John Hunter, Esq. Writer to 
the Signet, Sir William Fettes of Comely 
Bank, Baronet. The Hon. Lord Alloway, 
Adam Maitland, Esq. of Dundrennan. - 
HER- 
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HERCULES INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chairman.—Sir James Montgomery, Bart. 
ef Stanhope, M. P. 

Deputy Chairman.—John Jeffrey of Bal- 
sarroch, Esq. 

Extraordinary Directors. —The Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Dundas, Francis Simpson, 
Esq. of Plean, James Kerr, Esq. of Black- 
shiels, Boyd Alexander, Esq. of Southbar, 
Donald M‘Lachian, Esq. of M‘Lachlan, 
James Hare, Esq. of Calderhall, Thomas 
Boswell, Esq. of Blackadder, Thos. Bruce, 
Esq. of Grangemuir, * Archd. Spiers, Esq. 
of Elderslie, M. P. * Donald M‘Leod, Esq. 
of Geanies, * Peter Spiers, Esq. of Culcreuch, 
* Sir Alexander Ramsay of Balmain, Bart. 

Ordinary Directors.--W alter Watson, Esq. 
Edinburgh, Colonel Robert Anstruther, do. 
Andrew Pearson, Esq. do. James Spittal, 
Esq. do. John Tawse, Esq. do. Robt. Hall, 
Iisq. do. William Molle, Esq. do. George 
Greenlaw, Esq. do. Sir Patrick Walker, do. 
Thos. Bell, Esq. do. James Bonar, Esq. do. 
* Andrew Ramage, Esq. do. * John Kerr, 
Esq. do. * Robt. Ogilvie, Esq. Leith, * John 
Fraser, Esq. Edinburgh, * Donald Cameron, 
Esq. do.—Nicol Allan, Manager. 

Those marked thus * are new Directors. 


“ At the Annual Meeting of the Dundee 
Rational Institution, on Monday 5th Feb. 
1816, the following gentlemen were unini- 
mously elected Office-Bearers for the en- 
suing year :— 


George Gray, Esq.—President. 


Messrs James Nicoll, yst. 
William Bisset, and 
Charles Carmichael, 


Thomas Webster jun.—Treasurer, 


Messrs Alexander Bruce 

and James Young, \ Sopretasies, 

Mr D. Gardiner Librarian, Keeper of the 

Museum and Philosophical Apparatus. 

Messrs Jas. Donaldson, 
James Nicoll, 
George Scott, 
James Keller, and 
Charles Carmichael, 


(From the London Gazette.) 


Feb. 19. The Reverend Alexander Hill 
to the church and parish of Dailly, in the 
Presbytery and county of Ayr, void by the 
death of the Rev. Charles Cunningham, 

20. The Sieur Leguier, as his most 
Majesty’s Consul-General in Lon- 


Presidents. 


Committee. 


— Mr James Luke, to be Consul at Bel- 
fast for the United States of America. 
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FIARS OF EDINBURGHSRIRE—CROP [815. 


Best Wheat 5 0 
Best O 18 O 
Third Ditto... 15 
Best 0 14 
© 
Best Oatmeal......c.ccccscccsrecceee O 14 O 
Pease and O12 
BIRTHS. 


Feb. 5. At Lettoch, the Lady of Captain 


-Robertson, 74th regiment, a daughter. 


13. At Wauchope, Roxburghshire, Mrs 
Scott, of Wauchope, a son. 

— At Paris, the Lady of William David. 
son, Esq. younger of Muirhouse, a daugh- 
ter. The child died immediately after the 
birth. 

— At Kingsbarns manse, Mrs Wright, a 
daughter. 

14, At Invermoriston, Mrs Grant, Glen- 
moriston, a son. 

16. At New Coldstream, the Lady of 
George Ciark, Esq. a daughter. 

17. At Hamilton Place, London, the 
Duchess of Bedford, a son. 

— The Lady of Kenneth Maclean, Esq. 
of Newmore, a son. 

20. At London, Viscountess Jocelyn, a 
son and heir. 

25. At Stewarton manse, Mrs Douglas, 2 


* gon, her 15th child. 


28. Mrs Raitt, of Carphin a son. The 
child died a few minutes after its birth. 
March 7. Mrs Gordon, Abercromby Place, 
a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


Jan. 12. At Barbadoes, the Rev. William 
Chaderton, Rector of St Mary’s in the island 
of Antigua, to Mary Rachel, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Reverend Dr Gardiner. 

Feb. 4. At Philadelphia, John Stirling, 
Esq. of Bow Church-yard, Lendon, third 
son of Andrew Stirling, Esq. of Drumpel- 
lier, county of Lanark, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Mayne Willing, Esq. 
Philadelphia. 

10. At Ardersier, Lieutenant James Lobe 
ban, of the Inverness militia, to Miss Mar- 
garet M‘Tavish, only daughter of Arthur 
M‘Tavish, Esq. Garthbeg. 

12. At Methven manse, Wm. Malcolm, 
Esq. M. D. to Miss Christian Graham Dowe, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. William. 
Dowe. 

15. Lord Viscount Clonmore, eldest son 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Wicklow, 
and grand nephew of the Earl of ~~ 

y 
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Lady Cecil Frances Hamilton, daughter of 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Abercorn. 

Feb. 16. At Mastrick, near Aberdeen, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Alexander Leith, younger of 
Freefield, K .C. B. to Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of Dr R. W. Disney Thorp, physician 
in Leeds, Yorkshire. 

DEATHS. 

July 1. At Aurungabad, John Monteith, 
Esq. M. D. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Madras Establishment, eldest son of 
the Reverend John Monteith of Houston. 

Sept. 1. On board a transport from the 
Cape of Good Hope to India, Captain John 
Black, of the 72d regiment, and son of Dr 
John Black, physician in Kirkcaldy. 

Oct. 26. After a short illness, at Fdin- 
burgh, 1815, Mr John Neil, aged 14 years, 
son of the late Mr Adam Neil, printer in 
KRdinburgh. He was a boy of remarkable 
fine dispositions, an excellent understanding, 
and far advanced in his education, and bade 
fair for being an honour to his friends and 
society, had he been spared. Has leit a 
widowed mother to lament her loss. 

Dec. 1. At Cupar Angus, Mrs Mary Ha- 
gart, relict of Mr James Miller, at East 
Hatton, aged 90; and in Edinburgh, on the 
9th, her sister, Mrs Janet Hagart, relict 
of Mr Wm. Gentle of Dunkeld, aged 88. 

14. At Carriden Manse, the Reverend 
John Bell, in the 7Oth year of his age, 
and 20th of his ministry, sincerely regret- 
ted by all these who had the happiness of 
his acquaintance. Without ostentation, Mr 
Bell highly possessed the essential Christian 
dispositions to charity and benevolence ; 
ana although worn out with continued bo- 
dily weakness and, infirmities, he persevered, 
without intermission, in the exercise of his 
ministerial functions to the last. 

15. At Kirkton, Glenelg, Mary M‘Couag, 
aged 105 years ; she was born within one 
mile of the place where she died, and was 
never out of the country ; she was spinning 
yarn withis ten days of her death, and se- 
tained her faculties to the last. 

— At Arbroath, Miss Jean Carnegy, of 
Balnamoon. 

16. At Ardoch, in the perish of Duris- 
deer, Dumfries-shire, in the 60th year of 
his age, Mr James Corsan, farmer of that 
place, and whose family can be traced far- 
ther back as occupiers of land under the 
Queensberry family, in the barony of Drum- 
lanrig, than almost any other renting lands 
in that district at this day ; nay, so remote 
is the period at which the Corsans first 
became such, that it cannot be ascertained 
even by the Duke’s baronial books, but 
so deservedly high stood the character of 
James Corsan, that it needed no adventi- 


tious support from the assumed merit of 
ancestry. 

16. In his 70th year, after an illness of 
some months continuance, which he bore 
with the greatest fortitude and resignation, 
at his house in St James’s Square, Lon- 
don, the Most Noble Charles Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Here- 
ditary Marshal of England, Earl of Arun. 
del and Surrey, Baron Fitz-Alan, Multra- 
vers, Ciun, and Oswaldestre ; Premier Peer 
and Chief of the Noble Family of Howard ; 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the County of Sussex, and Colonel of its 
Militia ; High Steward of the Cities of Glou- 
cester and Hereford, and President of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts and 
Manufactures, F. R. S. and F. A. S. &c. 
His Grace is succeeded in his titles, heredi- 
tary honours, and principal estates, by Ber- 
nard Edward Howard, Esq. of Fernham, 
in the county of Suffolk. The late Duke 
was a descendant, in the fourth degree, from 
Charles Howard, the fourth son of Henry 
Frederick Howard, Earl of Arundel, who 
lived in the reign of Charles 1. Mr How- 
ard descends, in the same degree, from Ber- 
nard, a younger son of that Earl, who was 
the great grandson of Thomas Howard, 

Duke of Norfolk, beheaded and attainted on 
account of Mary Queen of Scots, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The Dukedom of Nor- 
folk, and other honours, were restored to the 
family by the ‘reversal of that attainder i in 
the year 166]. 

— At the Manse of Dollar, aged 77, the 
Reverend John Watson, fourth Presbyterian 
minister of that parish. 

— At Greenock, Mr Robert Hamilton, 
teacher, generally respected. 

18. At Edinburgh, Hugh Hutcheson, 
Esq. of Southfield, Renfrewshire ; justly re- 
gretted by all his acquaintanees. 

20. At Elgin, Major General Thomas 
Dunbar, Commander in Chief of his Majes- 
ty’s forces in the island of Tobago. 

21. At his residence, Rose Green, near 
Battle, General Prescott, at the advanced 
age of 89, and Col. of the 28th regiment. 

— At London, the Reverend Dr Vin- 
cent, Dean of Westminster. 

23. In his 65th year, Mr Ralph Hardie, 
Hope Park End, Edinburgh, most justly 
regretted. 

24, At Edinburgh, at the Rev. Dr Thom- 
son's, Lauriston Place, Janet Baillie, widow 
of the Rev. Francis Cowan, late minister of 
Gladsmuir. 

29. David Lyall, Esq. of Gallery, in the 
Ist year of his age. 

— At his house in Berkeley Square, 
London, in the 45th year of his age, the 
Right Hon, Alan Hyde, Viscount ar 
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K. C. B. Vice-Admiral of the White. His 
Lordship is succeeded by his only son, Alan 


Dec. 31. In Union Street, Mrs Catharine 


Atkinson,relict of Francis Beaumont, Esq. - 


formerly of Northumberland—a lady, the 
remembrance of whose amiable character 
will ever be cherished by the respectable 
circle of her friends, and more especially by 
her family, who profited by her talents and 
prudence, and beheld in her character an 
edifying pattern of pious and kind disposi- 
tions, united with firmness and equaniinity, 
under the varied events of life. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs James, widow-of 
Mr Thomas James, of the city of London} 
and daughter of the late David Hamilton, 
Esq. of Craigrothie. 

— At Johnston-house, George Houstoun, 
Esq. of Johnston. 

Lately, at her house in Pembroke Street, 
Dublin, Mrs Arabella Jeffries Grove. She 
was a lady of strong natural endowments, 
of an enterprising and indefatigable spirit. 
This was manifested in the zeal with which 
she travelled through France, in search of 
the present Lord Cahir, when a boy, whom 
she restored to his title and estates, upon 
the death of Pierce, the late Lord, in the 
year 1788. His Lordship was then in his 
thirteenth year, and in five years afterwards 
Mrs Jeffries had the pleasure of uniting him 
to her youngest daughter, Miss Emily Jef- 
fries, the present Lady Cahir. 

— At Witney, Oxon, aged 84, Mr Elijah 
Waring, one of the Society of Friends, and 
the last of an ancient and respectable fa- 
mily in that town. Among his many cha- 
ritable bequests, he has left £.500 to the 
Oxford Infirmary : 1000 guineas to a thou- 
sand poor persons in the parish, and £.50 
to be distributed in bread and provisions on 
new year’s day for ever. 

Jan. 2. At St Andrew’s, Mrs Graham, 
widow of the late Robert Graham, Esq. of 
Fintry. 

— At Roadside, near Laurieston, in the 
parish of St Cyrus, John Murray, aged 100. 
He was born at Kirrymuir, on the same 
day of the same month, (allowing for the 
alteration of style), either 1714 or 1715. 

3. At Holehouse of Tinwald, in the 83d 
year of his age, Mr William Dinwoodie. 
He never felt headache in his life, nor was 
he ever confined to bed by pain or sickness, 
till the day previous to his death. 

_—- At Edinburgh, Mrs Douglas, widow 
of the late Lieutenant-General Douglas, of 
the Sth dragoon guards. 

4. In Gateshead poor-house, where she 
has resided upwards of 50 years, Ann Car- 
penter, aged 110 years. 

-~ At his house at Sheepsear, near Leeds, 


Sir D. D. D’Arcy Molineux, Bart. By his 
decease one of the oldest titles in the Baro- 
netage is extinct. 

6. At Piershill Barracks, near Edinburgh, 
in the 33d year of his age, Warren Cham- 
pion, Esq. M. D. Surgeon of the 6th dra- 
goon guards. He was highly respected, 
and his loss is sincerely regretted by his 
brother officers and every individual of the 
regiment. 

8. At Lisbon, Dick Ramage, Esq. of Scot- 
ston Park. 

— At Camborno, Cornwall, William Har- 
ris, Esq. supposed to have been worth a- 
bout L. 200,000. He has left only one child, 
a daughter, unmarried. 

— John Dallas, Esq. of North Newton. 

10. At his house, St James’s Place, Edin- 
burgh, Alexander Dewar, Esq. late of Cal- 
cutta, in the 59th year of his age. 

Il. At Edinburgh, Charles Hore Cogan, 
Esq. late of the 3d regiment of foot guards. 

15. At her house, North End, Hamp. 
stead, at an advanced age, Eliz. Dowager 
Marchioness of Waterford, widow of the 
late and mother of the present Marquis. 

-— At Picardy Place, Thos. Wood, Esq. 

— At his house in Charles Street, Mr 
Walter Boyd, aged 86. 

— At Bath, in his 89th year, Henry Har- 
rington, M. D. His name in the musical 
world stands deservedly high as a compo- 
ser; and, without being a performer on any 
instrument, he thoroughly understood the 
science of music. Dr Harrington was equal- 
led by few as a general scholar, and his La- 
tin compositions were distinguished by their 
purity and elegance. 

17. William Handyside, Esq. writer to 
the signet. 

— At Liverpool, in the 75th year of his 
age (after a short illness, and greatly re- 
spected), Mr Thomas Billinge, proprietor of 
the Liverpool Advertiser. 

— At Leith, Captain William Nesbitt, 
aged 62, many years Captain of one of the 
smacks of that port. 

18. At Edinburgh, James Dennistoun, 
Esq. of Colgrain, Convener and Vice-Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Dumbarton, and 
Colonel of the Dumbartonshire local militia, 

20. At Coldingham, Patrick Johnston, 
Esq. 

“21. At Edinburgh, Isabella, youngest 
daughter of the late John Anderson, Esq. 
of Inchyra. 

22. At Jock’s Lodge, near Arbroath, Mre 
Johnston, spouse of John Johnston, Esq. 
late of Crudie. 

— At his house, Piccadilly Terrace, Sir 
Drummond Smith, Bart. 

— At Garscube House, Susan Sitwell, 
daughter of the late Francis Sitwell, sa 
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Jan. 23. At his seat of Ravenhead, near 
Liverpool, Col. Fraser of Culduthel, a gen- 
tleman whose benevolent and friendly dispo- 
sition, and whose upright and. independent 
mind, made him equally a loss to his pri- 
vate friends and to his country. ra 

24 At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Robertson, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. William 
Robertson, one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, and sister of the late Principal R- 
bertson. 

25. At his house, on Clapham Common, 
Robert Barclay, Esq. of Lombard Steeet, 
banker. 

28. At Havelberg, in Prussia, Field-Mar- 
shal Mollendorff, at the age of 92. He is 
believed to have been the oldest General in 
Europe. 

— At Clapham, Mr John Bellamy, above 
forty years messenger and housekeeper to 
the House of Commons. Mr Bellamy was 
universally known, and as universally re- 
spected by all the Members who have, du- 
ring this long period, sat in the British Par- 
liament. 

30. Major Charles Douglas, 59th regi- 
ment, son of Captain William Douglas, late 
of the 11th foot. He commanded the. de- 
tachment of his regiment on board of the 
Seahorse transport, wrecked on the coast of 
Treland. 

— Lost, in the Seahorse transport, near 
Waterford, on the coast of Ireland, Lieute- 
nant James Geddes, of the 59th regiment, 
son of Mr John Geddes, of the Adjutant- 
Generai’s Office, Edinburgh, a promising 
young man of 18 years of age. 

feb. 1. In Dublin, at bis house in Mer- 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


tion Squase, south, aged 87 years and nine 
months, Joshua Viscount Alien, Baron Al- 
len, of Stillorgan. His Lordship, in 1781, 
married Frances, eldest daughtet of Gaynor 
Barty, Esq. of Dorniston, and left issue, 
Joshua William, an only.son, now Lord 
Allen, and two daughters. 

3. At Heaton-house, Lancashire, in the 
67th year of her age, Eleanor, Countess of 
Wilton, relict of the Eari of Wilton, and 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Ralph Ashe- 

_ ton of Middleton, Bart. 

— At Loudon, Sir Henry Dampier, Kant. 
one of the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

* — At his house in Lower Grosvenor 
Street, after two days illness, Stephen Tes- 
sier, Esq. aged 62, a Director of the Sun 
Fire Office. 

March 13. At his house, Fountainbridge, 
after a short iliness, Mr David Miller, for 
many years teacher of music in this city. 
Tho’ totally deprived Of sight in early child- 
hood, not only were his literary and profes- 
sional acquirements peculiarly distinguish- 
ed, but his extensive general knowledge, 
and his uniform cheerfulness, united with 
the most amiable simplicity and unassuming 
modesty, rendered him a delightful cém- 
panion to a large circle of acquaintances and 
friends ; while his truly domestic and Chris- 
tian virtues irresistibly endeared him to his 
family and relations. He lived respected 
and beloved, and will long be remembered, 
‘with the most pleasing though mournful re- 
grets, as a dutiful son, a kind brother, a 
tender husband, an affectionate parent, and 
a tried and faithful friend. 


Prices of Stocks. Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 

Bank ’ 3 per cent London. 

1816. Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 
1516. | Wheat. |] Barley.] O Pease. 
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Mar. 2514 prem. Feb. 26.| 40 67 |20 27 |14 19/31 37 
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Prices of Grain at Haddington. 

1816. ‘ Barley Meal. 1816. | Wheat.| Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 

Bolls. | Price. | Bolls.| Price. 
Feb. 26. | 332) 15 14] 28 |11 — || Mar. 1.|91 98 |18 15117 14/12 10 
Mar. 5. | 298 | 14$14) 38 [11 — 8. | 31 28 | 18 16] 17 14/12 10 
12. | 302 28 — 15. |33 28 118 15]16 13) 12 9 
— 22. |36 32 | 18 15] 18°13) 12 9 
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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1816, in 


Quantity of Rain, 


the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


Barom. 


30.4 
30.9 
30.4 
30.39 
30.4 
30.4 
30.25 
30. 
30.18 
30.28 
50.15 
30.21 
29.5 
29.41 
29.8 
29.85 
30. 
30.1 
30.1 
29.81 
29.85 
29.51 
29.68 
29.8 
29.7 
30. 
29.95 
29.95 
30.1 
30.21 
30.3 


May 14. Court of Session sits, 
16. General Assembly sits. 


Rain. |W eather. 
I. P. 

—— | Clear 
—— | Cloudy 
— | Clear 
—— | Cloudy 
—— | Clear 
—— | Cloudy 
— | Clear 
0.02 | Snow 
—— | Clear 
0.21 | Rain 
0.15 

0.5 
—— | Cloudy 
—— | Clear 
0.01 | Snew 
— | Clear 
0.04 | Snow 
—— | Clear 
0.31 | Snow 
— | Clear 
0.05 | Rain 
— | Clear 
0.02 | Shower 
0.01 


High Water at Leith for 


May 1816. 
Days. | Morn. | Even. 
H. H. M. 
W. 1] 4 26) 4 46 
Fr. 3] 6 3i 6 $s 
Sa. 417 61 7 44 
Su. 8 28) 5 
M. 6| 9 22 
Tu. 7110 55111 25 
W. 53;12 2i 
Th 9/12 — 
Fr. 10; 1 9) 1 32 
Sa. 11 1] 641 2 16 
Su. 121 2 36) 2 57 
Mx 33 3 39 
Tu. 14] 3 59} 4 20 
W. 15| 4 40) 5 O 
Th. 16] 5 22) 5 45 
Fr. 17] 6 9| 6 34 
Sa. 181 7. OF. 7. SI 
Su 19} 8 6| 8 37 
M.. 20} 9 18| 9 45 
Tu, 21}10. 17)10 44 
W. 22/311 34 
Th. 23/11 59|12 20 
Fr. 24);12 40|— — 
Sa. 251 1 1] 1 19 
Su. 1 39] 1 58 
M. 271 2 161 2.386 
Tu. 28| 2 56; $3 17 
W. 291 3 36) 8-59 
Th. 30| 4 45 
Fr. $11 5 ‘9.1. 
MOON’s PHASES 
For May 1816. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 


D. 


First Quart. 4 11 52 even. 


Full Moon, 11. 


3 23’aftern. 


Last Quart. 19. 2 18 morn. 


New Moon, 27. 2 51 morn. 


29. Holiday at the Banks and Public Offices. 


4 
ermom. 
1816. M | N. 
Mar.26 40 | 48 
27 88 | 44 
28 387 | 40 
29 37 | 45 
$0 35 145 
$8 145 
April 1 35 | 44 
2 87 | 50 
$ 35 | 50 
4 35 | 40 : 
5 $5 | 45 
6 387 | 50 
7 80 | 45 
8 $5 | 48 
40 149 
10 38 | 50 
ll 89 | 45 
12 40 | 47 
13 $5 145 
14 30 | 45 
15 $4 145 
16 40 | 48 
17 38 | 49 
18 36 | 44 | 
19 $3 | 48 
20 39 | 50 
| 45 | 62 
22 45 | 60 
23 42 | 55 
24 42 | 48 
05 | 40 | 48 
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